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INVITATION. 


yam are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| gerard no feature of the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the discovery of Lake Champlain 
appeals more strongly to popular interest than 
does the restoration of old Fort Ticonderoga. 
Its very site is historic, since authorities are 
now practically agreed that the ‘‘cape which 
projects into the lake on the west side,’’ given 
by Samuel de Champlain as the spot where his 
earliest conflict with the Iroquois took place, is 
the point upon which the fort was afterward 
built. The discoverer and the war-party of 
Algonquins and Hurons, with which he and 
two of his men had allied themselves, entered 
the lake by way of the Richelieu River, on July 
4, 1609. Proceeding slowly along the west- 
ern shore, travelling most of the distance at 
night to avoid discovery by their Indian 
enemies, they reached the ‘‘cape’’ on the night 
of July 29th, and on the following morning 
fought the battle which was to figure as the 
first of many noteworthy encounters that have 
taken place in that region. 

The restoration of Ticonderoga, a fort which 
was built in the shape of a star and surrounded 
by a wide and deep moat, is the enterprise of a 
patriotie woman, Mrs. S. H. P. Pell of New 
York, whose family has long been associated 
with the locality. Her architect estimates that 
the task will take ten years and cost a half- 
million dollars; but with the celebration in 
view, most of the work done so far has been 
directed toward rebuilding the West Barracks, 
where on the night of May 10, 1775, Ethan 
Allen and his little company of Green Mountain 
Boys summoned the British garrison to sur- 
render. While the rebuilding has been in prog- 
ress, Mr. Pell has succeeded in raising from 
the lake the hull of the schooner Revenge, 
which was one of Benedict Arnold’s ships at 
the Battle of Valcour Island, fought October 
11, 1776. His flag-ship and two other vessels 
have been located and will be raised, and it is 
likely that ultimately one or all will be preserved 
in permanent enclosures on land near the old 
Pell mansion. 

In the tercentenary celebration, during the 
week of July 4th, the states of New York and 
Vermont codperated, and although Ticonderoga 
outranks in interest other places about the lake, 
its associations are by no means the only ones 
of historic value which the occasion recalled to 
mind. At Crown Point, where the exercises 
of Monday, July 5th, were to be held, stand 
the ruins of Fort St. Frederic and Fort 
Amherst. On Tuesday, as planned at the 
time of writing, President Taft was to be 
received at Ticonderoga, and a great bonfire 
would flame that night from Mount Defiance, 
where Burgoyne placed the battery that proved 
the key to the fort. Following these events, 
the scene was to shift on Wednesday to Platts- 
burg, with Senator Root as the speaker of 
the day, and many dignitaries in attendance, 
including the President and members of his 
Cabinet, the governors of New York and Ver- 
mont, the ambassadors of England and France, 
and the Governor-General of Canada. From 
Plattsburg the celebration was to be trans- 
ferred to Burlington, on the opposite side of 
the lake, where exercises would be held on 
Thursday, followed by a banquet at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. On Friday Isle LaMotte 
was to be the center of activity—properly so, 
since it is said to have been the place of Cham- 
plain’s first encampment after entering the 
lake, and also because it has been mentioned as 
the ideal site for a memorial to the discoverer, 
to take the form of a lighthouse and museum, 
together with a statue to be erected near the 
ruins of the historic old Fort St. Anne. 

The cover-page illustrations show St. Albans 
Bay, the Champlain Monument at Quebec, and 
the rains of Ticonderoga, all scenes linked in 
various ways to interesting events of the past 
as well as present. e 


‘The House of the Seven Gables,”” at Salem, — 


which Nathaniel Hawthorne made the 
scene of one of his most effective romances, was 
built, it is said, in 1662. Some forty years ago 
it was remodeled, most of the gables being 
removed, although on the inside the former 
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position of the gable windows is still discernible. 
For more than forty years—the romance was 
published in 1851—the house, long a landmark, 
has been a sort of Mecca for Hawthorne’s ad- 
mirers, and that has helped to secure it against 
the advance of the builder. During these years, 
however, the neighborhood has been steadily 
changing, and the house now stands at the very 
center of the city—an ideal location for the 
purpose for which it was recently sold, that of 
settlement work. , Nor is this new use out of 
harmony with earlier uses. One of the objects 
of the romancer was to show the blighting 
influence of evil action. The settlement workers 
will try to emphasize the other side of the 
same great truth, the lasting power of good. 
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LOCAL NAMES. 


fig from the business of reforming the spell- 
ing of English in general, there is a depart- 
ment of our government having in charge the 
determining the spelling of place-names. It is 
connected with the. Geographical Board, and 
its ‘decisions are most frequently required by 
the Post-Oftice Department. The prevalence 
of foreign names throughout the states leads 
to most of the difficulties. So familiar an 
example as Santa Fé—perhaps the oldest name 
of all—would not be expected to give any trouble 
unless the accent might inadvertently be omitted. 
But the author of ‘“Two Argonauts in Spain’’ 
found the name under a different form in the 
mother city. He was travelling from Seville 
to Granada. 

We pass the town of ~~ notable, first, 


because here was signed the contract with |‘ 
Columbus concerning his vo to America ; 
second, because the sign- there spell the 
name in one word, ‘‘Santafé,’’ of, as 
we do, in two, ‘‘Santa Fé.’’ if any one should 
Sree eon Beto eae 
the people there spell It I so saw 


Cheyele’ Still 
wrong name thus, “ ye.”? 3 
that is the correct local, ronun- 
ciation of Chili, Indiana, United of 
America. 

While on this subject, I may add that most 
Californians would hoot at the “Nevada 
Sierra.’’- Yet in a poem her 


And the Nevada Sierra 
Crowns the far-off horizon. 
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“SOUTHERN GENTLEMEN.” 


pore 8 Res ie Soe S Some yet Re 
history of the United States, and it is still | *” 
with many a powerful influence. Love of one’s 
own particular section of the land, however, is 
not commendable when it leads to a slighting 
attitude toward those not born native to that 
part. The East and the West criticize each 
other as unjustly as the North and the South. 
A Southern woman, whose work leads her to 
see many of the students of a large New Eng- 
land college, has said, with true patriotism and 
admirable common sense: 
Wherever a boy comes to me and introduces 
himself to me as a Sout! I have 
one remark to make, and I always make it fear- 
lessly, because I believe it is right. I say to 
Southe you and I—South- 
erners in the North. Bui eS ae Spe Dmg 
Sah Joe os ene oe ws ee each other out, 
ourselves distinctively ‘Southern’ ladies 
and gentlemen, we are harm—harm to 
ves and to the South? 
“We are rightl 
land. We love ii 
But we must not harm it by showing a mere 
ride in it. No Northerner or Westerner I 


him, ‘‘We are 


tn choles. Yet I know that it re 

or us to boast of our birth. Call y a 

Gieutherner ff yen Suh but do not do it in 

such a way that people know that you are 
thankful you are not as they are.’’ 


NO BROKEN DOSES FOR BENNY. 


bi pastor had called on the Pophams, and 
Benny was entertaining him in the parlor, 
while his mother, up-stairs, was putting a few 
finishing touches on her hair, and otherwise 
making herself presentable in honor of the call. 


Why read lots in the Bible,’’ volunteered 


“Tam giad to hear t *? said the pastor. 
“Yes, sir, I’ve wad el about Noah, and 
“264 and the whale, and David and d Goliath. as 
And about Moses crossing the Red Sea, I 


su Pp 
he sir, and about Samson. Wasn’t he an 
man ?’’ 
** Indeed was. I am glad to see, my boy 
that ou take an interest in | Bible pm Pron % 
I like about ’em,’’ pursued Benny, 
— on ‘*is that you get to read the whole 
straig. it along. You don’t get all inter- 
| in ’em and then find, when you reach the 
bottom of a page, ‘Continued on page 43.’ 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Univer- 


sity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s en ern Boston, Mass. 
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THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | THE COLBY ACADEMY, in ’tie beaustui 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
Fits girls for life rather than for examinations. It is different, 
better, and worth investigating. 
MRS. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal. 
REV. S. S. MATHEWS, D. D., Dean and Treasurer. 





Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong facul 


} y. Cottege certs cate. Prepares for technical schools 
or business. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Attractive 
school life. Endowment. Every expense $172 h 
year. Address JUSTIN 0. _ AB., 





THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY “sx. Posse Gymnasium 


Founded 1802. Scholarship second to none. 2. New Gyn Gym- | 


eld. Upper House rate $250. Special 
rate to deserving students. Junior House and distinct 
school for boys from 8 to 12 years of age. Rate $250. 
Address CHARLES ALFO) STENHOUSE, 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Offers a normal course for men and women in Medi- 
cal and Educational Gymnastics. Demand for our 


A.M., President. teachers greater than the supply. Send for catalogue. 





DeMeritte School. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 


Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL "@cccuecn' 


Thorough course of physical ng for young men 
and women. Four a artinents Normal, a. 
pzetente and =e ve. Gratien uates assisted in 


» 





r particulars, address, | 
The agheeer, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bliss Electrical School {3 fs Ave 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ‘ete CITY, 


complete i actually construct 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in in electrical in- 


dustries. 17th year opens Sept. 22 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


tary, adv d and forestry courses. 
=. B. KNAPP, Box 661, Duxbury, Mass. 
Summer course in FORESTRY. Tutoring. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 


An ideally healthful location. BBeignt faculty. re A 
best_institutions. t. Rev. 














aration for the 


‘Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Visitor. For: Catalogue A, ction, 


Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 


"| Williston Seminary. ker, ier 
ie and a for osBane or 4 or scientific and m cal 2. 
Biology. X New Athistied Athist< otic Feld, id inl a and a etral - 7 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


lew Management. Exceptional 
| caine deen te from farin. ye Strong athlete department. Special 
oa in hi and fs Prepares for College 
and Aa Address C. E. DAVIS, , 80 Faculty St. 





DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Young men and young women find here a home- 


| like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 


| 
| 


| 


| 





} 
| 





in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits libera] terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Tabor Academy, 
ion, Mass. 


on, 
A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 
Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 
Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 








N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 











New Haven ie School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 

eee fitting for teacher of physi training and 

yground director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


CUSHING ACADEMY scam. 


An endowed school, located amo ong the e hills. Graduates 
in 30 colleges and scientific sch um-Athle from © 


statesand foreign countries.G 
Coeducational. $260 a year. ‘Address H. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 











An ideal location. specialty, Hig fit for college | 


76th year. 
or business life. Music a special hest moral and 
spiritual training. $285 per y Send for catalogue. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, tate Mass. 


exclusively for 
OF TECH OLOGY 





Established 1828 INSTITUT! 
MASSACHUSETTS INS ag t= 
and other Every t 
HAGAR and KURT, Principals. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
eering. Chemni , Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
‘orestry, Law. Elective courses in Languages. 
Moran gg a ry Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 
area Nee" Eagan (lges"”Seiius tone santas 
Climate 
possible a yearly charge fe, For catalogue, address, 

GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


Berkeley Preparatory School, 


420 Boylston Street, Boston. 











makes 








Prepares for Piaqcsechusetts paetieute Technol- 
ogy and all Co zy - ped laboratory 
for practical work in Physics a] ae 
Regular and Summer Besstens for Circular. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Secretary. Tuition $160. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Sth year begins Oct. 4th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Instructors .— E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P.L. 
HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Dra’ and Painting; B. L. 
PRATT, Modeling ; P. L. HALE, Anatomy ; A. K. x Gross, 
Perspective. Department = = OWARD 
WALKER, Director. = and Cum- 

Foreign Sehclareiios, Helen Ham len, Gardner. 

‘en Free Scholarships. in money award 
in each department. For circulars and terms ress 
the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 














Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
































MAIN BUILDING, 


For Young Men and Women 


Faculty of seventeen. Thoroug)h training in all studies 
for Bio- 





paratory or for business life. Music, Art, 
cution. Many H eau t Graduates enter to complete 
pants for e or courses. Beautifully 
amid the ills ofthe hite Mountains, the school 
has all the — pure air and 
water. New oo, yan with all modern appoint- 
ments. hysical Training under expert super- 
vision. Sapenate TCaaeae and cottages for young men 
and women. Large endowment allows low rate of $225. 


Har Cuamemoand views, address 
George L. Plimpton, A. M., Prin. , 20 School 8t., Tilton, N.H. 
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Wellesley Hills,Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life a 
—. form the text of a pam let that has 
written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
—=> it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
= — v4 ~~ re fora thoroughly modern 
This pamahict, | which has been prepared 
with care Peand ill rated with numerous photo- 
graphic reproduc oo describes both A yore 
picture many details of the schoo! li 
well’ as the advantages, natural beauty one 
pimhorie Seeress of the school’s gurroundings. 
Sen out charge on re a? ital 
or otherwise. Please addre: . a 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Halil, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 











Makes Floors 
Beautiful 


No odor. Never slippery. 
Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Write for special money-back offer. 
Booklet on Care of Floors — FREE. 


Dries instantly. 
Wears longest. 














Law. Medicine. 


the students enjoy the advantages of a modern co! 
building is caulpped with plarse 1 gymnasium, swinr 


opportunity for research work. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Lib’ 
“ne course under 


The professional schools are so arranged and located that the a only teach the theor 
the student for the practical work of the several professions. rf fore 
In all schools the tuition is moderate. Addre 


WILLIAM E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boyiston ee, Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


— oy Hore 
an unusually strong facul 

ming pool and all the accessories for college at dion 
ut prepare 


‘he Graduate Sones offers exceptional 
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‘Se fe fe Fa ae 


BP HE “G. M.” did not 
, say anything when 
: ‘* Redney ’’ discovered 


him. He continued to look 
quietly out over the arena. A 
few moments later he rose and 
walked down to the ring- 
master’s box. But in those 
moments ‘‘Red’’ became con- 
scious of emotions he had never 
known before. Shame entered 
into his world, and a depth of 
self-contempt not to be expressed 
in language. 

‘*Heh!’’ he said in his heart. 
**How am I for a cheap bluff?’’ 


Viv wie ei ei eee eae ea es eae ea eae 


‘REDNEY’ M°GAW:A. STORY OF THE ‘BIG TOP” 


477 Ten Chapters. | 
By Arifiur £. M°rFarlanef 
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Then, not | solitude of his berth in the sleeper. 


Copyright, 1999, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


him, it seemed hardly a matter to 
feel concerned about. Now he 
stayed in outer darkness lest 
McNally and the rest should 
catch sight of him. 

He slipped away to the scornful 
**Heh! 


to be explained and still less to be resisted, | Heh! I guess I’m a hero all right!’’ 


came the need of doing penance. 

But first he attempted to argue. 
what I said didn’t hurt anybody. 
people are so easy that you can’t help 
stringin’ them.’’ 

He sat gloomily through the ‘‘aerial 
ladder’’ acts. Then he spoke up: ‘‘Heh— 
say—say, friend—o’ course you know I 
was only kiddin’ you about that detective 
business ?”’ 

Amzi Jimson turned his big head round 
and stared. ‘‘Kiddin’ me?’’ 

‘*Why, sure!’’ 

‘*And was that kiddin’, too, about your 
tamin’ the wild elephants ?’’ 

‘*That’s what.’’ 

‘*Kiddin’! Kiddin’!’’ For a while 
Amzi could say nothing whatever. He 
felt himself full of disgust and disenchant- 
ment. P 

‘And about that keeper gettin’ pitched 
through the tent?’’ he asked. ‘‘Was that a 
fake, too?’’ 

‘*That’s what !’’ 

‘Well, but what—what did you want 
to go tellin’ it all for?’’ 

‘*Heh, I dunno. I guess because that’s 
the kind of feller Lam. Once I get goin’— 
tekek !”” 

‘‘And all that about your savin’ the 
lady tamer from the black panther, that 
was only kiddin’, too?’’ 

‘‘No, that wasn’t. Only of course I 
didn’t save her such.a whole lot.’’ 

**Ah, I believe you!’’ 

For his part, Red did not care whether 
he had saved her at all or not. There 
was no more pleasure in it for him. He 
got on his feet. ‘‘Well, I guess I’ll have 
to be leavin’ you. It’s time I was makin’ 
for the cars. You can see the rest of it 
alone.’’ 

The menagerie tent was already down, — 
when a night move is to be made, it does 
not wait till the performance in the 
“big top’’ is over,—and the animal cages 
were on their way to the trains. Red 
followed them, taking the dark side of the 
road. 

But in spite of himself he fell in with 
old ‘‘Irish’? Gannon and his guanacos; 
and Irish was bubbling inwardly in won- 
derful good humor. That night, when a 
loafer had spat tobacco juice upon his 
favorite animal, it had spat back. Indeed, 
spitting is one of the guanaco’s means of 
defense; and as it spits a sort of diluted 
blue vitriol, which keeps its sting for days, 
Irish felt that all was right with the 
universe. 

“IT tell you now,’’ he cackled, ‘‘take it 
short and take it long, in the end people get 
about what they ought to have.’’ Red felt he 
had cause to agree with him. 

At the trains, in the center of a cluster of 
eddying gasoline ‘‘flares,’’ stood a group of 
excited loaders and ‘‘bosses.’’ It will be remem- 
bered how extensive a réle in ‘The Big Show’s’’ 
kitchen was played by the steam-boiler. Well, 
that steam-boiler, while left waiting its turn for 
the cars, had had a ‘‘blow-up.’’ Again there 
was every evidence that some explosive had 
been used, although there was doubt just what ; 
and again the talk was all of ‘‘Fat’’ and ‘‘Cut 
Nose.’’ 

“‘T should have sent them to the G. M., any- 
way,’’ he heard McNally saying, with regret. 
‘For if it was them, it looks as if they’d set 
out to sting and keep on stingin’ at us till 
they’re stung good and plenty themselves. 
That sort never knows when. they’ve got 
enough.’’ 

“*Yes, and what with specials, and excur- 


sions, and every town chock-full of strangers,”’ | 


said Some one else, ‘‘the show sends out such a 
side-wash that half a hundred yeggs could trail 
with us and run no risk. They can tell where 
to get us for a month ahead, too.’’ 

It was something which, two hours earlier, 
Red would have taken greatly to heart! Now, 
in comparison with the shame already filling 


One might almost affirm by this time that 


**T guess | the education of Mr. Robert Emmet Ignatius 
And some | MeGaw could not have advanced more rapidly 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. 


RED... 


had done under the ‘‘big top’’! 

To their next camping-ground it was what 
circus people call ‘‘a long jump’’; and at sun- 
rise they were still several hours from their 
destination. 

The cook-tent hands began to get up and 
make for the wash-rooms. In a little while 
many of them would drift out to the breezy 
platforms between cars to 
swap stories with the 
‘‘animal men’’ from the 
car ahead. 

Now the early morning 
hours had always been 
particularly delectable to 
Red. They had been for 
several days in the west- 
ern Appalachians, as 
they were still; and he 
would sit swinging his 
legs from the step below 
MeNally’s, watching the 
/ sun suck up the mist as the fresh woods and 
rivers unrolled themselves beneath him, and 
listen to yarn after yarn with a spirit which 
could ask no more of joy. 


else in the sleeping-car had risen and washed. 














in the best-equipped of summer colleges than it | 








But that morning he waited till every one! horse band - wagon,’’ 


Chrapter Six. 


enthralling accents coming in 
through the open door that 
finally drew him forth. 

“Hello, there, Friend McGaw !”’ 
cried McNally. ‘‘ How’s panther- 
tamin’ this morning ?’’ 





“‘T ’ear,’’ interrupted Coakeney, ‘‘I ’ear that | wrong direction. 


there’s an elephant gone musth [mad] over in 
the Sellspaugh Show. They’ll ’ave to get you 
after ’im!’’ 

That there was nothing but chance in the 


LIFTED A STONE AS BIG AS HALF A BRICK, AND THREW IT. 


character of those remarks—that, indeed, they 
were meant rather in the way of compliment— 
did not occur to Red for a single reflecting 
moment. 

So they had heard about that Amzi Jimson 
business already. : 

‘*Ah, you’re giving it to me early !’’ he said. 
**But I guess I ought to get it, all right!’’ 
And with a face of flame he made for the other 
end of the car. The 
porter had left the door 
open. From the platform 
of the sleeping-car a long 
succession of ‘“‘ flats’’ 


and the parade chariots 
stretched to the end of the 
train. 

The sheet-iron bridges 
were still in place between 
cars. Red crossed the first 
of them. The speed and 
the number of the curves 
made the feat a decidedly dangerous one; and 
it was that very element of danger in it that 
filled him with a sudden crazy impulse. ‘‘Heh, 
if I was to come ridin’ into town in the forty- 
he said to himself, 
‘*‘maybe that’d show them. 





laden with the menagerie 


; Maybe they’d | 
And even then it was only ‘‘Coakeney’s’’ | see that it ain’t all talkin’ with me, after all!’’ | 
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He began to work his way 
back past van after van. 

He had to grip the spokes to 
get round the biggest of them, 
and he did not dare to look out ; 
but he kept steadily on. The 
train was going more slowly 
now, but only because they 
were passing from ridge to 
ridge by a series of loops. And 
Red had just caught sight of 
the huge ‘‘forty-horse,’’ tower- 
ing in its hoods of tarpaulin, 
when suddenly the car he was 
on seemed to swing itself in the 
He went off sidewise, falling 
io his shoulder. And although he pitched 
into a stretch of muddy clay, he jolted himself 
hard enough to lie there half-stunned, blinking, 
and seeing imaginary circles of blue light go 

up from nowhere, till the last car had 
cracked the whip round the curve which 
had thrown him. 

‘‘Heh!’’ he murmured, painfully, as he 
got to his feet again. ‘‘I guess it’ll be the 
next train for mine!’’ 

Then, after a little more reflection, ‘‘It’d 
ought to be along in an hour or two, so 
I’d better be gettin’ ahead to some place I 
can flag it from.’’ 

Feeling his shoulder again, he started 
on. 

He had gone a quarter of a mile when 
the curve ended with a hundred yards of 
trestlework, high above the pines of a rocky 
ravine beneath. 

**Skids !’’ he said, ‘‘I guess I was mighty 
lucky to get my fling when I did!’’ 

The situation was certainly rough enough. 
On the right, leaving room between the 
track and it only for a little spring and 
some raspberry- bushes, the mountainside 
lifted itself straight up for sixty or seventy 
feet., On the left, with a slope almost as 
steep, and ragged with tumbled boulders 
and blastings for as far as Red could see, 
the bank dropped down to the traces of a 
grass-grown country road. In the valley 
he could make out several deserted derricks, 
and in the blue beyond the woods there 
was a slender line of smoke - stacks. 
Through the clear, transparent morning 
air a distant whistle blew. 

‘‘Guess that’s the last call to breakfast,’’ 
said Red. And after getting a drink from 
the spring, he gave his attention to the 
raspberries. 

Once when he looked up, or rather 
down, he noticed a man come out upon 
the road below. But it was too far away 
to tell if he was a railroad man, and Red 
went back to his breakfasting. 

When, however, he had worked his way 
round that clump of bushes so that his eyes 
fell upon the man a second time, it seemed 
to him that there was something familiar 
in that sliding, shuffling walk. 

‘*Well, I didn’t know I had any friends 
just in this locality,’’ he said, mystified. 

His next look told him that the man was 
Fat ! 

He would have been a great deal more 
afraid if it had been Cut Nose. And what 
did make him afraid was not so much 
Fat himself, or even the thought of the 
blown-up gasoline-plant and steam-boiler, 
as a lurching irregularity in the tramp’s 
gait which said plainly that he had been 

drinking. For Fat himself Red had always 
kept a sneaking affection. But with drink Fat 
became an altogether different person. From 
being much less a bad man than an imitator 
of bad men, he turned first into a very silly 
man, and then into a man with the uncon- 
trollable temper of a wild beast. 

Suddenly he shot a glance upward. At all 
times his eyes were as quick as a cat’s. He 
saw Red and recognized him in the same 
instant. His mouth opened wide with aston- 
ishment. 

‘*Well—for—the—you /’’ he said. 

Red did not say anything at all. 

‘*And what happens to ’a’ 
here ?’’ 

‘‘Ah, it was the train that dumped me. 
Where—where are you goin’ to?’’ 

After his first amazement, Fat apparently 
decided to be amicable. 

‘“‘Why, didn’t we 
Chicago?’’ he said. 
to ketch up again ?’’ 

**T was thinkin’ 1 could likely flag the second 
train.’’ 

“Oh, was you, now?’’ Fat grinned in a 
foolish slyness. ‘‘Then likely I could, too 


*VYou!’’ 


dumped you 


start out together for 
**But how are you goin’ 


When I get my second wind I’ll have to climb 





right up!’’ 
Red drew back, beset by a rush of donbts 











and worriment. What did Fat want to flag 
that train for? And what did he mean by 
flagging it? Did he really know himself? 

Whether he did or not, he had already begun 
to climb. 

‘*Aw, say,’’ said Red, with a kind of coaxing 
friendliness, ‘‘no need your comin’ up. If you 
got any message for the show, I can take it for 
you.’’ 

Fat stopped, and chuckled long and thickly. 
‘*Oh, I got a message all right,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I don’t know as you could deliver it—not when 
it’s a message like this !’’ 

The liquor had driven any first idea of cau- 
tion out of him. He pulled from his coat 
pocket a stick of something which Red had 
seen by the boxful when the blasting was being 
done for the New York subway. It looked 
like a big candle of yellow soap. - And there 
could no longer be any doubt as to what had 
torn the pipes out of the steam-boiler. It was 
dynamite. 

Now practically all Red’s reading — other 
than the baseball score—had been of ‘‘Dead- 
wood Dick,’’ who single-handed defied entire 
troupes of ‘‘bad men,’’ and of ‘‘Frank Fear- 
less, the Young Sleuth,’’ who compelled twelve 
desperate counterfeiters to tie one another, while 
he stood by and juggled with his revolvers. 
But Fat was not like the bad men in the ‘‘five- 
centers.’’? He had shown that stick of dyna- 
mite much as Red himself might have shown a 
cannon firecracker that he intended to put under 
a bootblack’s stand. He had no plan or sense 
in what he was doing, and no knowledge at all 
of what he might do by accident. ‘‘O’ course, 
Smiler,’’ he added, ‘‘I’m not aimin’ to hurt 
no one bad.’’ 

Red did not feel in any way like ‘‘Frank 
Fearless.’” As he looked at the hundred yards 
of spider-work trestle just ahead, he shuddered 
to think of the result if anything should happen 
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to one of the circus trains in a place like that. 
And he told himself that somehow or other he 


all the boy’s instinctive dread of the grown 
man, intensified a hundred times, was upon 
him. He kept swallowing weakly. ‘‘Aw, 
come on, now!’’ he said. ‘‘I guess you 
wouldn’t do anything of that kind.’’ 

‘Oh, we got the stuff to collect damages 
with,’’ said Fat, proudly, as if he had not 


heard him. ‘‘Cut Nose’s collected a chunk of 
his already. So you see it’s up to yours truly 
now.”’ 


Again he sniggered his delight, put the dyna- 
mite back into his pocket, and began to climb. 

‘*Ah, you’re only foolin’ now. You’re only 
jollyin’.’’ 

Fat mounted another ten feet. 

Then Red began to get together ‘‘ammuni- 
tion’’ in the shape of ballasting stone, but his 
fingers wabbled as he did it. ‘‘Ah, look here, 
now,’’ he said, “I’m kind o’ takin’ care of 
things up here, and you’d better stay down 
where you are.’’ 

‘Oh, no! Oh, no!’? responded Fat. ‘‘Can’t 
let old Cut do everything in gettin’ our re- 
venge.’’ 

**T’ll rock you!” cried Red. 
you re 

**You’ll do what?’’ and Fat got to the first 
rough ledge. 

Red desperately made himself hard, lifted a 
stone as big as half a brick, and threw it. 

It caught Fat on the chest just as he was 
balancing to pull himself up to the next big 
ledge of rock. He toppled over backward, his 
legs tangled up, and he rolled down fifteen or 
twenty feet. 

‘If he catches me now!’’ thought Red, in 
his dismay. He had begun, though, and he 
must go through with it. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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if the Barneys had 
to quarter there at all, they 
might have quartered any- 
where except next door to Mrs. Armitage—a 
sufficient testimony to that lady’s standing in 
the community. 

Mrs. Armitage herself received placidly the 
tidings, brought to her in that haste to convey 
the unwelcome which distinguished Mrs. Stone, 
but of which she has, unluckily, no monopoly. 
It was ‘‘Emily’s way,’’ Mrs. Armitage knew, 
and she kept on with her fine embroidering 
through the rehearsal of what she might and 
what she might not expect from the vicinity of 
the undesirable. Mrs. Armitage had pretty, 
white hands, and there was a certain tran- 
quillity in their very speed, in keeping with the 
beautiful old house, the polished mahogany 
and the fine old grounds about her. 

‘*Everybody thinks it a perfect shame—you 
and Susan alone here, and to have that family 
plumped down under your very nose. Mrs. 
Swett had them next door for a year, and she 
says she’d as soon have wild Indians for neigh- 
bors. She says the boys are regular little thieves, 
stole her tomatoes and her apples; and the girl 
—well, she never saw her take the roses, but 
she missed them and she saw her with some 
on.”’ 

‘*Indeed !’’ said Mary Armitage, placidly still. 

“She says of all troublesome neighbors—and 
slipshod! It’s bad enough to have such people 
in town at all, but when it comes to their moving 
right into the neighborhood, I do think —’’ 
Mrs. Stone was unable to get out her thought, 
which appeared to choke her. 

‘*T suppose,’’ mused Mrs. Armitage, ‘‘it must 
be because of the cottage having stood vacant 
so long; only poor tenants would take it. It 
can’t bring in much. To tell the truth, I had 
almost forgotten it was there.’’ 

‘‘Well, you won’t be able to forget it now. 
They ought to have pulled it down long ago; it 
leans right up against your fence.’’ 

“Oh, the trees shut it out pretty well.’’ 

‘*You never can tell. If I were you, Mary 
Armitage, I’d put up fresh barbed wire on 
my fence-top, right at the first—that’s what 
Mrs. Brown did. She had them next door the 
year before Mrs. Swett. She said she let them 
see at the outset that she didn’t mean to have 
those young ones swarming over her place. 
And you don’t want them swarming over yours, 
either, trampling your garden and robbing your 
fruit-trees, and like as not your chicken-yard.’’ 

*“*No,’”’ said Mrs. Armitage, with a shade of 
disturbance, ‘‘I certainly don’t. Are there 
many of them ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, millions. There’s the father,—Mrs. 
Swett says she believes he drinks,—and there’s 
a shiftless woman, and a girl, and those limbs 
of boys, and I believe a baby or two.’’ 

‘‘Dear, dear!’ murmured Mrs. Armitage. 
“Tt does sound rather formidable. I should 
think they’d have to overflow on somebody’s 
grounds—that cottage hasn’t more than four 
rooms. ’’ 

“Oh, I guess you’ll find that they are 
troublesome neighbors, all right,’’ concluded 


Channing 


Mrs. Stone, cheerfully. 
“You take my advice and 
attend to that barbed wire 
—and I’d get a dog.’’ 

Mrs. Armitage only 
smiled; she did not commit herself. Satisfied 
that she had done her duty as a neighbor, Mrs. 
Stone cast a look of almost vicious complacency 
as she passed the dingy habitation nestling in 
such unseemly manner against the trim, 
green-hidden fence of the ‘‘ Armitage place.’’ 

Left to herself, Mrs. Armitage looked less 
placid. She gazed 
across the smooth ex- 
panse of lawn under the 
trees. 
Perhaps there was no- 





neighbors could have 
been a more acute inflic- 
tion. 

Mary Armitage’s 
world was ordered in 
peace and amity; she 
loved quiet and order; 
her trees were ancestral 
trees, her garden the 
delight of her heart, and 
her poultry and other 
living appendages, down 
to the last-hatched 
chick, were her pets. 

‘‘Dear me, dear me!’’ 
she repeated to herself, 
with a mixture of humor 
and dismay as the vision 
of marauding boys and _ 
annoying girls, involv- 
ing still more annoy- 
ing after relations with 
her neighbors, passed 
through her mind and 
registered itself in vary- 
ing expressions on her - 
fine face. Even as she meditated upon the 
problem, noisy voices were borne distinctly to 
her, and two tousled heads popped suddenly 
above the fence-line, evidently for purposes of 
preliminary survey. 

Mrs. Armitage’s reflections crystallized with 
suddenness. ‘ 

‘*Emily is right; I must be beforehand with 

them.’’ 
- The boys were still on the fence, uncertain 
on which side of it to drop, when the sight of a 
lady advancing caused them to decide instantly 
in favor of the side farthest from her. The 
lady passed down the walk, out of the entrance, 
and opening their sagging gate, reappeared on 
their own weedy path—beholding which, they 
fled to the rear of the house. 

Mrs. Armitage, taking in with a discerning 
eye all the shabby neglectedness of the narrow 
lot and the still shabbier, well-nigh paintless 
cottage, advanced up the steps to the rickety 
porch and knocked, after vain search for a 
bell. 

A discouraged-looking woman in a worn dress 
opened the door and stood wiping her hands 
on her faded apron, while she surveyed her 
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visitor with the indifferent wonder of one who 
feels sure that whatever it is, it will be nothing 


“T am your next-door neighbor,’’ said Mrs. 
Armitage, with one of those smiles which the 
doctor declared worth any tonic in his pharma- 
copeia. ‘‘I heard you were moving in to-day, 
and I know what that means,—I’ve moved 
myself,—so I just brought over a dish of my 
cherries and some new-laid eggs.’’ 

Mrs. Barney looked momentarily bewildered, 
then distrustful, but finally accepted the basket 
her guest offered, saying doubtfully : 

‘“*T’m much obliged; we are all upside 
down.’’ And then, as her guest showed no sign 
of taking her departure, she added, more doubt- 
fully, ‘‘Won’t you step in?’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’? said Mrs. Armitage. ‘I'll 
bring these myself,’’ she continued, holding up 
the great mass of roses she carried, ‘‘Any old 
jug or pitcher you can lay your hands on will 
do.”’ 

She spoke as if, by implication, the family 
bric-d-brac only awaited unpacking. ‘‘I couldn’t 
resist picking them as I came along.’’ 

“Mary will be wild when she sees them,’’ 
said Mrs. Barney. ‘‘Mary! Mary, come here!’’ 
she called, and from somewhere a voice an- 
swered : 

**Yes, ma,’”’ and a tall, shy, rather pretty 
girl, with her mother’s discouraged air, came 
timidly forward. 

Her face brightened as Mrs. Armitage held 
out the glowing flowers. 

“If she wants my flowers,’’ thought. that 
lady, swiftly, ‘‘she won’t have to steal them, 
poor child !’’ ; 

Mrs. Barney meanwhile had polished off a 
straw-seated chair with the apron and placed 
it apologetically for the visitor. 

‘*Everything’s awfully dirty,’’ she said, de- 
spondently. ‘‘I don’t know’s we’ll ever get it 
clean.’’ 

‘*The house has been shut up so long,’’ said 
Mrs. Armitage. ‘‘But a few days makes all 
the difference.’’ 

‘*We’d have been cleaned up more than we 
are,’’ continued her hostess, ‘‘only we’ve been 
having trouble getting the stove up, and it 
doesn’t work right now. I guess you’d better 
set the roses in the window, Mary, so that we 
can see them. The house is so dark,’’ she 
added, with a sigh. 

“It is dark,’’ assented Mrs. Armitage. She 
had been wondering how so gloomy a place 
could ever be made habitable. She rose and 
went to the window. ‘‘No wonder it’s dark! 
My big pine hangs right over it. Why, that 
branch fairly rests upon your roof, Mrs. 
Barney !’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Barney, as if it were 
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“WHY DON’T YOU SAY THANK YOU?" 


a matter in which she could be expected to take 
no lively interest. 

**Both those lower limbs must come off at 
once,’’ Mrs. Armitage announced, not so much 
to Mrs. Barney as to herself. ‘‘And possibly 
—yes, certainly, that branch of Norfolk pine. 
This is a southeast window—it ought to be 
flooded with sun half the day, but of course 
nothing can get through that dense foliage, and 
when it rains, it must simply drip steadily 
on your roof.’’ She thrust her head out. 
‘*Yes, of course; look at all that moss! Hadn’t 
you noticed it?’’ 

“Oh, yes, we’d noticed it.’’ 

‘*Well, you tell Mr. Barney, please, when 
he comes home, that I want to see him this very 
night, if he will be so good as to step over. 
Why, you won’t know the house. You can 
have your own roses.’’ . 

She turned to the girl. ‘‘I know what can 
be done with a southeast exposure; come over 
and I’ll show you to-morrow. I can give you 
cuttings—we simply throw them away—and 
bulbs and climbers.’’ 

Turning from the window, she became aware 
for the first time that her audience had enlarged ; 
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the two boys had joined the circle and were 
gazing at her open-mouthed. Dumbness, indeed, 
seemed to have stricken the entire group, but 
at last Mrs. Barney managed to falter forth 
some words of thanks coupled with vague doubts 
as to ‘‘whether Mr. Barney’d wish —’’ 

‘**Tt won’t matter whether he wishes or not,’’ 
replied Mrs. Armitage, promptly. ‘“Those are 
my trees.’’ Then, her eyes falling upon the 
boys, whose jaws had dropped still lower, she 
smiled in spite of herself. 

‘*T was just going to ask,’’ she said, ‘‘whether 
you could spare time to come over with me and 
find that cherry-tree? You see, when these 
are eaten, I want you to come and get some 
more—they are better picked fresh. But Susan 
and I can reach only the lower branches. There 
are quarts.’’ 

The boys’ mouths, perhaps because they 
could open no wider, shut simultaneously. They 
gazed in an ecstasy of suffering joy at their 
mother 


‘*‘Why don’t you say thank you?’’ she en- 
couraged them. ‘‘They’d be only too pleased 
and happy.” 

‘Then they’d better come with me now,’’ 
said Mrs. Armitage. She looked at them con- 
sideringly. Her next remark reduced them 
dangerously near to lifelessness. ‘‘Do you like 
rabbits ?”” 

The two looked at each other, at Mary, at 
their mother, and finally, in sheer adoration, 
at this celestial visitant who thus casually ex- 
tended paradise to them. 

‘*Well,’’? Mrs. Armitage began, then laughed 
outright. Nobody eould have helped it, she 
said afterward. That settled the matter for all 
time. Henceforth they were hers, to fetch and 
to carry, to come and to go, to serve and to 
obey—nay, to be cut up into inch pieces or 
boiled in oil, if such were her particular diver- 
sion. 

“I have rabbits,’’ said Mrs. Armitage, at 
last, ‘‘and chickens, and a cow and a calf, and 
every single one answers to a name and eats out 
of my hand. J like rabbits myself. But 
they’re a good deal of trouble,’’ she added, 
thoughtfully. : 

For a single moment the two wavered. She 
might be—she doubtless was—an angel, but she 
could hardly be a sensible angel, who could 
talk of trouble in connection with rabbits. 

‘If you could come over sometimes and help 
feed them, I should be very much obliged. But 
perhaps you are too busy ?’’ 

The two, after an exchanged glance, fell to 
digging nervously in the carpet with their 
toes. 





*‘Say something,’’ reproved their mother. 
The elder cleared his throat. 

‘*We ain’t so awful busy,’? he managed 
to articulate huskily; 
and the second, still 
more huskily, ‘‘We’ll 
come. ’? 

‘*Then suppose we 
go now,”’ said Mrs. 
Armitage. ‘‘Don’t 
forget to tell Mr. 
Barney, will you?’’ 
She cast a last business- 
like glance at the trees, 
and on the door-step 
turned casually for a 
last word. ‘‘That stove 
will never work in 
time for supper, Mrs. 
Barney—don’t I know ! 
I’m going to send 
Susan right over with 
one of her warm loaves 
and a pie.’’ 

As she walked down 
the path, accompanied, 
at an interval of slight 
constraint, by two boys 
breathing and swallow- 
ing hard and exchan- 
ging glances of a stealth 
implying the deepest 
guilt, Mary Armitage 
thought rapidly. With 
her companions’ ex- 
periences in paradise 
we have not to deal, but before they left—and 
they did not leave before they had learned the 
name of every furred and feathered creature in 
the place, or before their hostess had discovered 
that two pairs of blue eyes were set in two 
really harmless little snub-faces—they had 
expressed an unconfined willingness to relieve 
her of any amount of trouble connected with 
the care of live stock in general, and rabbits in 
particular. They had also sampled the cherry- 
tree, while Mrs. Armitage stood below and 
pronounced a judicial opinion that they were 
clearly artists, in nowise to be confounded with 
those rank novices who broke branches and 
injured fruif buds. 

‘“*T shall feel quite safe about my trees with 
you,’’ she had said. ‘‘There will be apples 
later.’’ And she had stood there on the same 
spot for what seemed an interminable time, 
watching their diminishing figures across the 
lawn. For, ‘‘Why go round, when the fence 
is there to climb?’’ had been her very last— 
her inspired suggestion. They did not go round. 

Mr. Barney, some hours later, found her, as 
Mrs. Stone had found her, placidly embroidering 
by the window overlooking the lawn. She put 
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down her work to rise and greet him cordially. 
“Tt was very good of you to come,”’ she said, 
and looked at him with interest. ‘‘Thin and 
worn’? would have described both his clothing 
and his face—possibly his soulas well. ‘‘ Drink, 
indeed !’’ thought Mrs. Armitage, indignantly. 
“It’s hard work and discouragement that ails 
the man.’” 

“Sit down, Mr. Barney,’’ she said, aloud. 

‘‘My wife said you wanted to see me,”’ said 
Mr. Barney, sitting down with constraint, but 
without embarrassment, like a true American 
working man, who is not to be daunted by the 
mere surfaces of things. 

“T did; it’s about that tree, Mr. Barney. 
We must have those branches that shade your 
house cut off immediately. You are a carpen- 
ter, are you not?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am—a mason.’’ 

‘Oh, then —’’ began Mrs. Armitage; but 
Mr. Barney interrupted her politely but firmly. 

‘*Not but I could cut off the branches, though, 
all right, if it was only that; but’’—he straight- 
ened his bent shoulders and looked at Mrs. 
Armitage—‘‘it’s kind of you to think of it, and 
my wife tells me you’ve been very kind, but 
I don’t know that I should care to be beholden 
to a stranger that way. You probably think 
a good deal of those trees.’’ 

“T do,’? said Mary Armitage, promptly; 
‘but I’ve always been in the habit of thinking 
even more of my neighbors.’’ 

The man made no reply for a moment; then 
he said, slowly: 

‘Tt would hurt them considerable. It’s kind 
of you, as I said, but I don’t think I can let 
you do it.’”’ 

“T sha’n’t wait for you to let me,’’ replied 
Mrs. Armitage. ‘‘Those trees are mine, and 
those branches are coming off to-morrow. Do 
you suppose I am going to have all your pneu- 
monias and rheumatisms on my conscience ?’’ 

The common-sense tone went home. Mr. 
Barney’s face changed ; he murmured something 
about his wife not being very strong and the 
baby being croupy. She nodded in reply. 

‘*Well, of course; and I’m not going to lie 
awake nights on their account, Mr. Barney, to 
gratify you. It’s just a question of whether 
you do the cutting or I have to send for a man 
to do it.’’ 

Mr. Barney rose to his feet. 

**T’ll cut them for you,’’ he said. 

‘‘There’s another thing, Mr. Barney,’’ Mrs. 
Armitage went on. ‘‘There are some remnants 
of old barbed wire on that fence; you see, the 
place has been vacant for years. We are two 
women alone, and it wasn’t pleasant to think 
of stray tramps—so I wired the fence. You’d 
better look it over and have the pieces stripped 
off as soon as possible, otherwise your boys will 
be in rags—for of course they’ll simply have to 
climb that fence.’’ 

Mr. Barney smiled grimly. 

‘*T see you know boys,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, I always wanted to be one,’’ admitted 
Mary Armitage, with a laugh. ‘‘In my days 
girls were handicapped. Oh, one thing more, 
Mr. Barney, that gate. I had that wired up, 
too, long ago, and nailed up, to keep out those 
tramps. Naturally I don’t want to wire and 
nail up my neighbors; I’d be much obliged if 
you would unnail and unwire it. The little 
diagonal path across my place saves quite five 
minutes going to town, and I hope you’ll use 
it freely. ‘Besides, the children will be running 
back and forth, and they don’t want to have to 
go round to the front every time—especially as 
I hope they are coming often.’’ 

Mr. Barney’s bent shoulders had been straight- 
ening more and more; he held them entirely 
straight now as he looked Mrs. Armitage full 
in the face, and replied : 

‘They will come just as often as you want 
them, and no oftener; and if they ever give 
you a moment’s trouble—but they won’t,’’ he 
broke off, suddenly. ‘‘They’re not bad boys, 
only as 

“*T don’t need to be told that,’’ she said, 
smiling. 

‘Mrs. Armitage, you are the first person who 
has treated us white—if you know what that 
means—since we came to this town. I can’t 
express myself, and anyway, you wouldn’t 
understand what it means—you couldn’t; but 
if there’s anything—no matter what—that any 
one of us can do for you —’’ 

“*There will be, thousands of things—thou- 
sands,’’ answered Mrs. Armitage, earnestly, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘I hadn’t realized how 
much I’ve been needing neighbors—real neigh- 
bors. I shall look to you for all kinds of things, 
Mr. Barney. I only hope I sha’n’t turn out 
too troublesome a neighbor in the end.’ 

A faint smile, which unaccountably caused 
Mrs. Armitage’s eyes to fill, crossed .Mr. 
Barney’s lips. 

“IT guess,’’ he said, dryly, ‘‘we’ll just risk 
that,’’ as he put out a thin, knotted hand and 
gripped the soft one held out to him in a clasp 
that said everything else for him with an almost 
painful eloquence. 

The tears which Mary Armitage had kept 
back with so much difficulty brimmed over as 
the door closed behind her new neighbor. 
She wiped them away with the hand that still 
tingled from that eloquent grip, and stooping 
resolutely, picked up the fallen embroidery and 
sat down again by the window with an expres- 
sion of great peace. 
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By not generally realized that the ranks 

of the regular army offer as sure a road 

to a commission as does West Point. 

Once a year a board of officers is convened, and 

any soldier who has served honorably for two 

years may appear before it, and upon passing the 

required examinations will be commissioned a 
second lieutenant as a vacancy occurs. 

These candidates for shoulder-straps are 
known in army phrase as ‘‘commission 
buckers,’’ and there are few company com- 
manders who will not assist a deserving com- 
mission bucker by giving him ample oppor- 
tunity for study and self-improvement. 

This method of winning a commission is 
appealing in increasing measure to young men 
of character and education, who find in the 
army, with its new and wider responsibilities, 
a career more to their taste than the routine of 
business. Those who are now seeking com- 
missions in this way are in nearly all cases 
young men of character, and many of them are 
sons of army officers. 

While the technical knowledge of the West 
Point graduate may be more extensive than 
that of the man who has come up through the 
ranks, the latter has a better working knowl- 
edge of the army, and of the character of 
the men he is to command. He has passed 
through the grades of non-commissioned officer, 
and when he dons shoulder-straps he has a 
knowledge of the soldier which the graduate 
of West Point must spend years to obtain. 





His Chance of Promotion. 


S HE commission bucker must come into 
T the service endowed with a good meas- 
ure of courage and pluck, and prepared 
to take his chances with the rest. The fact 
that his father may have wealth and influence, 
or that he is himself a college graduate, will 
make small impression on his comrades or his 
company commander, nor is it likely to result 
in his immediate promotion to a sergeant’s 
chevrons. 

On the other hand, the young American of 
good family, who is ambitious for a military 
career, need not fear that his comrades in the 
ranks are composed of the dissolute and idle. 
He will find the average soldier a clean-cut 
fellow, with at least a common-school educa- 
tion ; heir to some of the weaknesses of the flesh, 
but with no mercy for a sneak or a thief. 

The recruit is not required to do menial serv- 
ice for his officers, or to blacken their boots, 
as is popularly supposed. If such service is 
given it is voluntary, and is paid for by the 
officer to whom it is rendered. The soldier 
who condescends to tend an officer’s furnace or 
to tidy up his room occasionally, and thereby 
increase his monthly income by a few dollars, 
becomes in soldier lingo a ‘‘dog-robber,’’ or 
“‘striker,’’ and is rather frowned upon by the 
other men. 

He must keep constantly in mind that the 
only road to a commission lies in the steep and 
narrow path of self-control and right living. 
For the encouragement and information of 
those who hesitate to undertake the discipline 
and difficulties, I shall try to describe the 
experiences which come in the day’s work to 
one who undertakes, with a foundation of good 
health, a fair education, and an enthusiasm for 
the life, to win a commission through the ranks 
of the regular army. 

The soldier’s day in barracks begins at six 
o’clock in winter. Out of the semidarkness of 
a gray December dawn a bugle sounds sharply. 

‘First call!’? some wakeful sergeant cries. 
**Pile out, you fellows.’’ 

A few moments later the morning gun booms 
out, and we are in ranks before the old gray 
barracks. Then comes the ‘‘I can’t get ’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get ’em up in the 
morning’’ of the reveille, the first sergeant calls 
the roll, and ranks are broken to enable the 
men to make up their bunks and sweep the 
squad-rooms before mess-call for breakfast. 

After breakfast come two hours of drill or a 
morning on the rifle-range. During the winter 
‘*setting up’’ exercises and athletic ‘‘stunts’’ 
in the drill hall take the place of the outdoor 
work. They furnish an excellent appetite for 
the soldier’s dinner, which comes at noon. 

The usual bill of fare consists of black 
coffee or soup, roast beef, ‘‘spuds’’ (potatoes), 








‘*punk’’ (bread), brown gravy and rice pud- 
ding. Milk and a table-cloth are not considered 
necessities at the mess-hall table. Well-scoured 
boards take the place of a table-cloth, and pie 
and milk may be purchased at a counter man- 
aged by the post-exchange or general store, 
which the government maintains at every large 
post. On pay-day a hundred men may be 
found in line, waiting to procure these deli- 
cacies, but only the provident are found there 
in the middle of the month. 


The Soldier’s Day. 


S LTHOUGH the fare is clean and whole- 
some, soldiers, like all the rest of the 
world, are ready to complain of their 

food, and as mess-call sounds, the men take up 

the refrain : 

* Rookey, rookey, come and get your slum, 
Rookey, rookey, come and get your slum, 
Rookey, rookey, come and get your slum. 
Soupey, soupey, and not a single bean, 
Porkey, porkey, without a streak of lean, 
Coffee, coffee, the weakest ever seen.” 


There are few calls for which the soldier has 
not invented words, more or less appropriate. 
‘*Rookey’’ is the slang for recruit, and ‘‘slum’’ 
the equivalent for Irish stew. 

During the summer months long practise 
marches and numerous drills and inspections 
force the soldier to lead a life of most healthful 
activity. Much of the time is spent on the 
rifle-range, where officers and men battle on an 
even footing for the honor of wearing a marks- 
man’s pin, or better yet, a sharpshooter’s or 
expert rifleman’s badge. 

The target-practise has been brought down 
to a science in the American army, and prob- 
ably interests the men more than any other 
duty. The firing is no longer confined to an 
inanimate target of rings and bull’s -eyes. 
Paper figures of men, in the position of firing, 
pop up from behind breastworks, and the 
soldier has twenty seconds to fire five shots at 
the ‘‘enemy’’ before he disappears again. 
Companies of infantry are represented by life- 
sized paper figures, supported on metal frames, 


and are utilized to give practise in volley-firing | 


at long range. 

The most exciting feature of the practise, 
however, and the one which partakes most of 
the spirit of actual battle, is the skirmish run. 
A long line of skirmishers sweeps down the 
range, the men dropping to the ground and 
firing at the trumpet signal, as the even hun- 
dred-yard stakes are reached. ‘The total length 
of the run, from start to finish, is four hundred 
yards, and the effort of double - timing for the 
greater part of this distance, and halting at 
each firing-point with the hand steady and aim 
true, requires skill and endurance. 

Opposite each skirmisher, at the end of the 
course, are grouped the paper figures of two 
men, heavy earthen embankments rising behind 
them to stop the stray bullets. The first figure 
represents the outlined form of a man as he 
would appear to the skirmisher when returning 
the fire from the kneeling position; the second 
gives the equivalent surface which the enemy 
shows, as he fires while lying flat upon the 
ground, 

The crack shot, who is trying to win a sharp- 
shooter’s badge, or the highest honor of all, the 
insignia of the expert rifleman, will sometimes 
find his success or failure hinging on the score 
he makes in the skirmish run, and it must be 
admitted that he does not always use fair means 
to secure the desired percentage. 


An Astonishing Score. 


& WENTY cartridges are issued to each 
T skirmisher before the run, and in ad- 


vancing down the range he is supposed | 


to fire but twenty shots. The men, however, 
become very adept at smuggling contraband 
cartridges, and those who can handle their rifles 


quickly occasionally succeed in firing thirty or | at the sally-port. 


more shots instead of the prescribed twenty, 
and escaping detection. 


This brings to my mind an episode of a recent | soldier’s 


| P 
sentries. 














in his belt, but the breast pockets of his blue 
shirt and the hip pockets in his khaki trousers 
could have delivered up some fifteen more. 

Not satisfied with this, he induced the men 
on his immediate right and left, whose averages 
were low, to fire a certain proportion of their 
shots at his target instead of their own. The 
result surpassed his fondest expectations. When 
the officer counted the holes in the target, 
in order to record the man’s seore, he was 
amazed to find that twenty shots had made 
twenty-six clean-cut bullet holes, or that out of 
a possible twenty this skirmisher had secured 
twenty-six hits! Confessions were forthcoming, 
and the plotters received a vocal chastisement 
which they will remember for many a long day. 

For the soldier the rifle-range holds much of 
interest, and even the sun-scorched drill-ground 
is not particularly feared. The hardest duty, 
however, that he is ever called upon to perform 
in times of peace, and the one which he dreads 
the most, is the guarding of military prisoners. 
These are divided into two classes: 

First, garrison prisoners, who have received 
light sentences for minor breaches of discipline, 
and will be returned to duty in a short time. 

Second, military convicts, who, for attempted 
desertion, or other serious military crimes, have 
been dishonorably discharged by order of a 
court martial, and have received sentences 
varying from a few months’ to several years’ 
continement at hard labor, according to the 
gravity of the offense. Into their ranks the 
vicious element, or those who hold their oath of 
enlistment too lightly, eventually find their way. 

Every morning at fatigue-call the prisoners 


jare drawn up in a long line in front of the 


guard-house, and surrounded by a chain of 
The somber prison garb of the *‘gen- 
erals’’—military convicts were formerly known 
as ‘‘general prisoners’’—is marked with gigantic 
capital ‘‘P’s,’’ which render them conspicuous, 
and therefore make escape more difficult. 

Some are evil-looking fellows, with long and 
unsavory records. Doubtless many have ‘‘done 
time’’ more than onee in civil prisons, before 
evading the watchfulness of the recruiting 
officer and finding their way into the army. 
Others are rosy-cheeked lads, who in all prob- 
ability have yet to see their twenty-first birth- 
day, and in nine cases out of ten the charge 
against them is desertion. Homesickness or 
restlessness under military restraint and disci- 
pline have led them into the rash act, the 
heavy penalties of which they may not at the 
time have fully realized. 

In groups of twos and threes, and guarded 
by sentries with loaded rifles, these men per- 
form most of the disagreeable work and menial 
labor about the army post, which is highly 
varied in character, and may consist of any- 
thing from sprinkling the flower-beds on the 
officers’ lawns to digging ditches for monster 
sewer-pipes. Although they generally perform 
their enforced tasks cheerfully, occasionally a 
particularly disagreeable piece of work causes 
a miniature strike, and a dozen men may 
**buck,’’ that is, refuse to work. 


Some Unpleasant Duties. 


S T is then that the historic ‘‘bull-ring’’ 
. is resorted to. A huge circle is marked 
out on the ground, and the malefactors 
are required to walk round its circumference in 
Indian file for eight hours a day, preserving 
absolute silence. A ten-minute respite is allowed 
at noon for a bread-and-water lunch. A day or 
two of this treatment usually suffices to break 
the most stubborn will. If not, there still 
remains solitary confinement on a bread-and- 
water diet, and as a last resort, the dungeon. 

This prison duty is by all odds the grimmest 
phase of the soldier’s life. He may find him- 
self standing guard over his best friend, with 
orders to shoot to kill should his man attempt 
to escape. 

The effect of intercourse with military con- 
victs is, if nothing more, very damaging to the 
morals of the new recruit, and it is most unfor- 
tunate that some provision has not been made 
for transferring this class of evil-doers to civil 
penitentiaries, or to some large military prison, 
far removed from the army post. 

During the long winter evenings, after the 
day’s work is over, soldiers of a wakeful turn 
may be found in the company amusement room, 
reading, trying conclusions at checkers, or gath- 
ered in little groups swapping ‘“‘hero stories’’ 
of what their particular company or regiment 
accomplished in Cuba or the Philippines. 

But call to quarters sounds, which means that 
‘‘taps’’ is but a scant fifteen minutes away, 
when all good soldiers must be in bed. One 
by one the lights go out, and soon quiet reigns, 
save for the tread of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers in charge of quarters, who go from bunk 
to bunk with lighted lanterns, ‘‘taking check.’’ 

After taps they will report all unauthorized 
absentees to the officer of the day, who stands 
Then the soft, low, soothing 
notes of taps steal through the night air, seem- 
ing to carry a suggestion of sadness. It is the 
burial hymn in death, as his body is 





summer’s practise, and how a certain private | lowered into a soldier’s grave; his lullaby 


plotted ‘ 


‘not wisely but too well’’ to fatten | through life. 


*“Go to sleep, go to sleep,’’ the 


his average. This man needed but a few | notes seem to be repeating, proclaiming that 


points to give him a marksman’s rating, and 


much depended on his score in the skirmish | 


run. Twenty cartridges showed conspicuously | 


ont london army day has passed away. 


That the army resembles a great school is 
hardly realized by the average citizen. It does 














a valuable and necessary work in training thou- 
sands of young men each year to be efficient 
soldiers, the nucleus of our defense in case of 
great emergencies and national peril. It does, 
however, a far greater work in a province widely 
removed from battle-fields and bloodshed. 

Each year there are enlisted into the ranks 
several thousand men, about twenty per cent. 
of whom are foreign-born, with but little educa- 
tion, and no love for this country, or knowledge 
of its institutions. A small proportion of the 
native Americans who are received into the 
army are also subsequently found to be illiterate, 
although the power to read and write the 
English language is required by the regulations 
of every prospective recruit. 

At the end of three years these men are dis- 
charged, and many return to civil life. They 
have learned the great lessons of absolute obedi- 
ence to lawful orders and faithful performance 
of duty. They have also received at least a 
common-school education, with thorough in- 
struction in the customary branches of arith- 
metic, American history, geography, grammar, 
and so forth. This knowledge they acquire 
at the post school, which is conducted at every 
army post during the winter months. 

Whereas before enlistment they were able 
to perform but manual labor, now many of 
them are in a position to qualify as clerks 
and office men. They have at the same time 
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learned to respect the American flag and 
American institutions. 

Every enlisted man has a chance to read good 
books, and keep himself informed upon the 
questions of the day and the affairs of the busy 
world. There are few companies in the army 
which do not possess an amusement and read- 
ing room. Here also the company library is 
installed, the proceeds of the pool-table helping 
to fill its shelves. The men also cheerfully give 
a certain percentage out of their scanty salaries 
to keep it up to date. Several standard daily 
papers and monthly magazines are always on 
file, and works on fiction and history may be 
secured from the company librarian. The men 
take much interest in their library, and great is 
the pride of the company which boasts the 
‘*best collection in the regiment.’’ 

In the army cleanliness is a necessity. Each 
company’s quarters is supplied with shower- 
baths and tubs, and hot and cold water. When 
a new recruit fails to observe the rule of ‘‘at least 
two baths a week,’’ his ‘“‘bunkie’’—occupant of 
the adjoining bunk—generally brings the fact 
to the notice of the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of the squad-room, and a hint from 
that dignitary usually remedies the evil. 

The young American who wishes to be an 
officer need have no hesitation about enlistment 
if he has fair courage, common sense, and a 
real enthusiasm for his profession. 








Sg N Alcove 9 
Lee of the col- 
lege library 
Margaret Armstrong was writing furiously. 
The loose sheets of her paper, ‘‘The Life of 
Marie Antoinette,’’ were scattered over the 
table. Open before her was a reference book 
on the French Revolution, while a pile of 
closed volumes at her elbow bore witness to an 
afternoon of busy research. 

Again the library bell clanged. Another 
forty-five-minute period was over. But Mar- 
garet did not look up. 

A voice roused her from her work: 

‘*May I put these reference books away now, 
Miss Armstrong ?’’ 

The intruder, a pleasant-looking girl with 
gentle gray eyes, was unknown to Margaret. 
She recognized her vaguely as one of the girls 
who, to lessen the expense of their tuition, 
assisted the librarian in sorting, replacing or 
numbering the college books. 

It was hard, tiring work, demanding never- 
failing energy and patience. If desired text- 
books were missing from the bookcases, or from 
the book-shelves marked ‘‘Reserved,’’ a swift 
hunt must follow on the part of the assistants. 
Books monopolized by a student, as in the case 
of Margaret Armstrong, must be watched and 
replaced as soon as possible. This vigilance 
was little else than ‘‘spying’’ to the more sensi- 
tive of the library workers. 

Some thought of espionage may have in- 
creased Margaret’s irritation. There was dis- 
tinct haughtiness in her glance as her eyes met 
those of the assistant. Her voice sounded coldly 
aloof as she said: 

‘*Not yet, thank you. I shall let you know 
when I am ready.”’ 

The other girl’s face changed. She shrank 
away, a sudden vivid flush coloring her cheeks. 

**] beg your pardon,’’ she said. 

Margaret returned to the contemplation of 
her last page. She read it over, then reread it, 
unseeingly, her interest and enthusiasm gone. 
How suddenly trite her phrasing sounded! She 
gathered the papers up scornfully, and thrust 
them between the leaves of her note-book. She 
had already worked too long, and her. head was 
weary. 

But she sat on for some time in the alcove, 
vaguely uneasy. The thought of the suddenly 
sobered gray eyes troubled her. Surely her 
position in college as senior vice-president was 
sufficiently secure to admit of her snubbing 
with impunity those who were obscure. 

But, after all, had not she been rude and— 
‘‘snippy’’? She was glad that her chum, Nan 
Wilgress, so impartially democratic and friendly, 
had not heard her. 

And then, as she sat on, half-conscience- 
stricken, Nan herself bore down upon her. 
‘*Have I found you at last?’’ she said, her 
eager voice barely toned down to the becoming 
library hush. ‘‘What have you been doing all 
this time, Margaret ?’’ 

‘*Marie Antoinette,’’ returned Margaret. 

‘*The idea of spending the whole lovely after- 
noon in this stuffy little box! Really, Mar- 
garet, we must take all the exercise we can 
before midyear examinations. They will be 
here before we know it—much too soon for— 
Oh, look, quick! That girl just going by !’’ 

The passing figure halted at the bookcase 
near the alcove entrance, then moved- quietly 
away. Margaret saw the library assistant who 
had interrupted her. 

She turned to Nan with a look of inquiry. 

‘‘Her name is Jessie McNeil,’? Nan ex- 
plained. Then her words came out eagerly: 
“A freshman, Emily Faxton, who rooms in 








the village, was tell- 
ing me about her. 
I have watched her 
for several days, and have named her The One 
Unfailingly Obliging Assistant. How that poor 
girl ever works is a mystery! She’s always 
hopping up to help some one find some book or 
other. This afternoon I looked up her schedule 
in the general office, and found that 
almost all her subjects are read- 
ing courses—history and literature 
mainly. And Emily Faxton says 
that she depends entirely on the 
library books for her reading; she 
can’t afford to buy her own text- 
books. Isn’t it hard ?’’ 

‘She is a freshman, I suppose ?’’ 
Margaret was drawing little heads 
on a piece of paper before her, 
apparently indifferent. 

‘*Yes—advanced. Emily said 
Jessie McNeil had hoped to do 
extra work this year, so as to rank 
as a junior next. But that 
dream was over long ago—she 
simply hasn’t the time. And 
she is so poor, Margaret! She 
actually gets all her own meals 
ina wee room somewhere in 
the village.’’ ; 

There was a silence. Then 
Nan leaned her arms across 
the table and spoke breath- 
lessly : 

*“‘T have a splendid idea, 
Margaret! Don’t laugh at me, 
dear, though this is a new 
attempt at philanthropy—for 
you must help me!. You have 
the influence, personality, and 
all that, to make it a success.’’ 

Then she outlined her plan. 
They would ask their inti- 
mate friends—girls pledged to 
secrecy—for contributions to 
make upa purse. They could 
surely raise enough to free 
Jessie McNeil from library 
work till the end of the 
semester. She would have two long weeks for 
uninterrupted work; then would come the ten 
dreaded examination-days—a time, at least, 
without distraction, and with some spare hours 
for-rest and further reading. 

‘*We can give her a fresh start,’’ concluded 
Nan, triumphantly, for in Margaret’s eyes 
there shone an awakened interest which prom- 
ised assistance. 

‘*But,’”’? said Margaret, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘will she accept the money ?’’ 

*‘Of course we must send it anonymously.’”’ 
Nan gave a sudden little sigh, ending in a 
merry smile. ‘‘Virtue is its own reward, I 
suppose, but I confess I should like her to 
know that I had a finger in the pie.’’ 

Margaret smiled absently. Her mind was 
busily weighing the pros and cons of this new 
undertaking. She had so often thought for 
Nan, the impulsive. ‘‘I don’t like to throw 
cold water on your ardor,’’ she said, finally, 
‘*but—will Miss Prime be willing to spare an 
assistant?’ 

Nan’s face became sober suddenly. ‘‘I’m 
afraid she will have something to say about it, 
Margie; but you can win her over if you will 
—she likes you. That will be your tactful 
part of the conspiracy—bearding the lioness.’’ 

When the two girls left Aleove 9, Margaret, 
reference books in hand, at once sought Jessie 
MeNeil. The library was now comparatively 
empty. At a table near the clock sat the 
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assistant, her head resting on one hand, her 
eyes intent upon her book. She started when 
Margaret Armstrong touched her shoulder, and 
her face grew suddenly confused. 

‘*Here are the books,’’ Margaret said, gently. 
‘**Did I disturb your reading? I felt I must, 
for I have an apology to make. Please forgive 
my rudeness in the alcove.’’ 

Jessie McNeil’s astonishment overwhelmed 
her. That the lovely, popular senior vice- 
president should apologize—to her! She tried 
to stammer something, but before the words 
would form, Margaret had flashed a sudden, 
sweet smile at her, and was gone. 

The conspiracy flourished amazingly. Two 
freshman devotees of Margaret gave her two 
dollars apiece for the fund. Nan, determining 
heroically to forego the next two Symphony 
concerts, contributed three dollars. Margaret 
concluded that the making up of her new silk 
waist must wait, and added five dollars to the 
growing roll in her desk drawer. She felt a 
strong thrill of elation in this small self-denial. 

Once Margaret met Jessie McNeil suddenly, 
outside the library door. Jessie’s expression, 
caught unawares, was clearly dispirited, and 
Margaret’s newly enlisted sympathy made her 
say, impulsively, ‘‘Won’t you spare time to 
come and see me some day, Miss McNeil? I 
should like to know you better.’’ 

Margaret’s smile was irresistible. No one 
refused her when she asked a favor in that 
way, and Jessie McNeil’s timidity was not 
proof against her charm. ‘‘Oh!—I should like 
to, Miss Armstrong! May I—after midyear’s?’’ 

‘Don’t dread them too much,’’ warned 
Margaret, cheerily. ‘‘I have lived through 
three sieges—and I never felt more robust.’’ 
She laughed gaily as she went on down the 
hall; but she turned back to say, ‘‘Remember 
—I shall expect you.’’ 

Three days after the consultation in Alcove 
9 the fund had reached twenty-five dollars. 
The girls folded the bills into a dark green 
leather purse, ornamented 
with a ‘‘J’’ in red and gold; 
then they slipped in last an 










explanatory note, which had been Margaret’s 
effort. It was after ten the next morning when 
Nan stole up to Margaret, writing at the library 
table, and whispered excitedly, ‘‘She’s been to 
the post-office and got it! But she hasn’t opened 
it yet. Careful! She’s coming this way. I 
must skip! My blessing on you, Margie, when 
you speak to Miss Prime this morning.’’ 

Margaret did not dread her mission. Her 
classmates had long since relegated to her the 
disagreeable but necessary interviews, invari- 
ably praising her tactful solving of their diffi- 
culties. She did not doubt that she would win 
Miss Prime’s approval. 

Following Nan’s glance, she saw that Jessie 
MeNeil had taken a seat diagonally opposite 
her, and lower down the table. There was 
excitement in the girl’s eyes as she unwrapped 
her package—the excitement of a child who 
finds a treasure in an unexpected place. 

She opened the purse, and Margaret, watch- 
ing discreetly, saw her cheeks grow pale and 
her gray eyes stare incredulously. She smoothed 
out the little bit of white paper, and as she read, 
the color came flooding back to her cheeks, and 
her lips trembled suddenly. One swift, tumui- 
tuous glance she sent in the direction of the 
librarian’s desk, and then, overwhelmed, bent 
over her book, covering her eyes with her 
hands. Margaret’s sympathetic gaze was riv- 
eted on the assistant. 

Then Jessie McNeil looked up, surprised and 
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radiant, straight into the“face of the senior vice- 
president. Margaret’s eyes at once became 
dreamy. She rose from her seat, and pausing 
diplomatically to speak to two friends near the 
door, slipped away from the library, making 
her way as fast as possible up to her room on 
the third floor. 

Then she laughed nervously. She had run 
away from what—an embarrassing thanks? 
She hoped she had not betrayed the secret; yet 
the next instant the possibility pleased her, 
much as it would have pleased Nan. 

There was yet the interview with Miss Prime, 
and Margaret immediately fell to planning her 
campaign. Nan had told her that the assistant 
had an appointment at quarter to twelve with 
the history department. Accordingly, as the 
bell rang, Margaret proceeded, light-hearted, to 
the library. In reality the time was not so 
opportune as it seemed. Miss Prime, a wiry, 
little thin-haired woman with keen eyes, had 
found the morning unusually trying. At least 
three reference books were missing from the 
reserved book-shelves; and so far, none of the 
assistants had been able to trace them. She 
had at last reached the unwelcome conclusion 
that the yolumes must have been secreted out of 
the library. So seldom had this happened lately 
in the great but well-organized library of which 
she was head, that Miss Prime had a pricking 
sense of personal failure. She must be less 
lenient—her assistants must be kept from nap- 
ping. ‘‘Assistants,’’ indeed! 

Notwithstanding her exasperation, a half- 
smile softened her face as Margaret Armstrong 
paused beside her desk. She liked the senior 
vice-president particularly ; the dignity and tact 
the girl had shown in the few conversations 
they had had, pleased her fastidious taste. 
Miss Prime was as cordial as she could be to 
any one that morning, motioning Margaret to 
the chair beside her. 

Margaret felt that her audience was unsym- 
pathetic. But she spoke up bravely, laying 
stress on Jessie MecNeil’s heroic 
shouldering of her poverty, and the 
impossibility of doing justice to her 
academic work while she remained 
assistant in the library; lastly, em- 
phasizing the entreaty of herself and 
several friends that until the end of 
the semester Miss Prime would spare 
Jessie McNeil from her staff of 
helpers. 

Throughout, Margaret made it 
clear that her protégée knew nothing 
of the request, and had in no way 
sought release from the library 

work. When Margaret paused, 

flushed and eager, the librarian 

regarded her keenly for a 
moment. ‘*‘ Humph!”’ 
was all she said. She 
turned to her desk and 
toyed uneasily with her 
paper - weight, debating 
the question silently. 
That moment’s consid- 
eration was fatal. Her 
exasperation burned 
afresh, and she turned 
upon Margaret almost 
fiercely. 

“*T suppose you realize 
that you are taking an 

unwarrantable _liber- 

ty, Miss Armstrong! 

You are asking me 

to spare an assistant 

at this time of year, 
when there is extra 
reading in the library, 
and consequently more 
handling and displace- 

ment of books. I 

have no assistant I 

can spare—least of 

all, Miss MecNeil.’’ 

‘*But surely, Miss Prime, if her health—her 
work, are suffering’’—urged Margaret, bending 
eagerly forward. 

‘‘Her health!’? Miss Prime laughed sarcas- 
tically. ‘‘I have yet to see a girl with step 
more buoyant or face more bright than hers, 
this morning. As for her studies—she was old 
enough to understand her own mind when she 
agreed to work five hours a day in the library. 
The bargain was of her seeking.’’ 

Margaret was. silent, nonplused. Had she 
failed utterly? And for the mere lack of Miss 
Prime’s permission, would Jessie McNeil fail 
in the coming examinations? She felt more 
sorry than angry, now. 

Unaccountably to herself, Miss Prime yielded 
an inch as she watched Margaret. ‘‘I will let 
her off on one of these three conditions: that 
she is utterly unfit, owing to ill health, to con- 
tinue as assistant; that you can prove her 
academic work below passing standard ; or that 
you can supply a substitute—an equally com- 
petent assistant. The first condition is already 
disproved. Concerning the second, I may save 
you trouble by reminding you that the college 
secretary will issue no official reports of class 
standing before examinations. If Miss Mc- 
Neil’s instructors had found her work so 
hopeless, she would have had to secure a tutor 
before this. In short, Miss Armstrong, your 
only hope is in the third condition.’’ 

Margaret’s face brightened. ‘‘I shall find a 
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substitute, Miss Prime,’’ she said, with deci- 
sion. But again her face fell. Who would 
accept the work at this time of year? 

Miss Prime’s look seemed to probe her. “I 
would suggest, Miss Armstrong,’’ she said, 
finally, with a strangely ironical intonation, 
‘that you ask some senior to undertake the 
work which Miss McNeil has been doing. 
Seniors have, as a rule, fewer examinations 
than underclassmen. Any senior who has done 
a good deal of reading in the library under- 
stands more or less about the use and placing of 
books. You, yourself, Miss Armstrong, would 
be quite competent—why not?’’ 

The veiled scorn of the librarian’s words did 
not escape Margaret. She felt a stinging sense 
of wounded pride as she rose, crimson-cheeked, 
from her seat. She to undertake the drudging 
work of an assistant in the library! To be at 
every one’s beck and call! What would her 
friends think of her? Why was she even con- 
sidering it? 

She nodded coldly to Miss Prime and left the 
library. On her way to the dining-room she 
paused before the bulletin-board. The exami- 
nation lists were posted at last! As soon as the 
knot of excited girls opened to let her in, she 
scanned the lists eagerly. Only two examina- 
tions for her! What luck! History IX, and 
economics. 

Her elation was short-lived. At the senior 
luncheon-table she heard wail after wail about 
the examination lists. Nan had five, and most 
of the girls six examinations. It was useless, 
then, to ask any of them to substitute in the 
library. And Margaret knew that none of her 
intimates, unless it were Nan, would even 
consider the question. 

Something else—was it a stirring of self- 
reproach ?—kept her from speaking. She shut 
herself into her room after luncheon and pon- 
dered Miss Prime’s words more calmly. It came 
to her, after her petulance had spent itself, that 
Miss Prime had deliberately challenged her 
serious interest in Jessie McNeil. If she 
honestly wished the assistant’s welfare, would 
she not do her utmost to help her? Was that 
not what Miss Prime’s scorn implied? 

Margaret opened the door of her room and 
descended the stairs to the library with head 
held high. Straight to the librarian’s desk she 
went, and without any preliminary excuse, 
said, ‘‘Will you accept me as substitute in Miss 
MeNeil’s place, Miss Prime? I have only two 
examinations, and I am quite at your service 
until the end of the semester.’’ 

Miss Prime showed no surprise, no elation 
in her victory, no appreciation of what it had 
cost Margaret. If the senior vice-president had 
hoped for commendation, she was disappointed. 
Miss Prime merely glanced up quickly from 
her writing, and said in her most businesslike 
tone: 

‘*Very well, Miss Armstrong. You may 
begin work at nine to-morrow morning; but 
with this understanding, that if you cannot 
keep up with the work, I shall be free to 
reéngage Miss MeNeil.’’ 

‘‘Q Miss Armstrong, how can I thank you?’’ 

Margaret’s courage that night had been at 
low ebb when the little assistant’s knock sounded 
at her door. And now Jessie McNeil was 
standing before her, her gray eyes sparkling 
but earnest. 

“It’s such hard work, Miss Armstrong—I 
can’t let you do it. And I—I think—weren’t 
you one of those kind friends? I received a 
purse this morning —’’ 

‘You must thank my friend, Nan Wilgress, 
especially. And you can’t thank me for the 
library work! Miss Prime may recall you at 
any moment, and then—how cheap I shall 
feel |’? 

She laughed brightly, and forgot that she had 
been tired and dispirited before the assistant 
entered. Jessie McNeil’s advent had strength- 
ened her resolve. 

The next three weeks were a unique period 
in Margaret’s college career. Years afterward 
they stood out most vividly of all her college life 
—utterly unprecedented and apart. The work 
had been hard,—if she had not possessed good 
health she could not have stood the strain,— 
but there had been much else more trying: the 
wondering looks of her friends, the condescend- 
ing airs with which girls whom she had never 
liked asked her to run their errands, the eagle- 
eyed watchfulness of Miss Prime. - 

The librarian seemed to be continually finding 
fault, to be forever on the verge of recalling 
Jessie McNeil. Margaret asked herself at times 
if she were really stupid; again, if Miss Prime 
were testing her pluck. The thought stimu- 
lated her to more painstaking work; and the 
assistant was not recalled. 

At last the second semester began. On the 
final evening of the examination week Miss 
Prime called Margaret to her desk and shook 
hands with her cordially. : 

“*You have done well, Miss Armstrong,’”’ she 
said, with unusual warmth in her voice, ‘‘and 
I may add that I never made it so hard for an 
assistant. ’’ 

And Margaret, embarrassed but happy, said 
softly, ‘‘I have learned a great many lessons in 
the library, Miss Prime, but the best of them 
have come during the past month.’’ 

Margaret’s great reward came two days later. 
That afternoon the unfortunates who had failed 
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received through the post-office little green slips 
enclosed in businesslike white envelopes. There 
was rejoicing in Margaret’s room that night, 
for Nan and Margaret had passed their last 
examinations in college. 

A tap on the door interrupted them, and 
Jessie McNeil came in. Her glowing face 
needed no explanation. 

‘*You have passed !’’ cried Margaret. 

‘I could hardly believe this afternoon that 
there wasn’t some mistake.’’ The little assist- 
ant flushed under their eager interest. ‘‘But 








my box was empty. Miss Armstrong,—and 
Miss Wilgress,—I can’t thank you, but I intend 
to show you how much courage you have put 














the Pawnees had rushed their women and chil- 


| dren into the river, and were frantically roping 
| their rough teepees and dragging these also 


into me. I am to work just two hours a day | into the water. 


in the library this semester, and I shall have | 
| earth lodges, protected from fire, but on their 


plenty of time for study. Thank you, again 


**At home these Indians lived in towns of 


and again!’’ She spoke to both, but her eyes | buffalo hunts they carried rude skin tents not 


sought Margaret’s, and Margaret saw that they 
were bright with tears. 

**After all,’’ said Nan, conclusively, when 
they were alone once more, ‘‘a conspiracy is a 
good thing sometimes.’’ 


THE-STORY- OF-A- BROKEN -TRUCE 
S83. Gy Franklin Welles Caltitts 





THE CROW CHIEF... 


PLEADED THAT HIS YOUNG SON 


MIGHT BE SPARED. 


llmalyY friend the trapper had 
M spent half a year among 

- the Crows when the noted 
Gray Bull was their chief. 

‘*He was a man worth know- 
ing,’’ said Rayner, ‘‘and his son, 
Little Belt, who died shortly after 
I left their town, was an uncom- 
monly bright young Indian. These two were 
captives of the Pawnees at one time, and the 
story of their escape will be told in their tribe, 
no doubt, as long as that tribe exists. Along 
with other Crows, Gray Bull and his son, then 
a lad of fifteen, attended a sun-dance down on 
the Running Water. 

**Every four or five years one of the plains 
tribes would arrange for a big sun-dance, to 
which all the adjoining tribes, and many at a 
long distance, friends and enemies alike, were 
invited. The guests at this big féte were pro- 
tected by a law which held every man’s person 
and property sacred from the time he left his 
home lodge until he returned to it. 

“Gray Bull had a sister among the Omahas 
who was not at the dance, but who sent him 
urgent word to come and visit her, as she did 
not expect to live very long. So the chief went 
with the Omahas, and took his son with him, 
to their town on the Missouri River. 

**There the two stayed until the death of their 
relative, and then they set out to go home alone, 
relying for safety on the truce of the sun-dance. 
They would have avoided the towns of the 
Sioux and Pawnees, who were their enemies, 
but when they had reached the upper Loup, or 
Wolf River, they came suddenly upon a buffalo 
camp, newly pitched, of the Skidi Pawnees. 

** ‘We will go among’ them openly,’ said the 
chief to his boy, ‘for they will not dare to 
molest people returning from the sun-dance.’ 

‘*Right there the chief was mistaken, for old 
Spirit Horse, his own worst enemy, happened 
to be the head man of this hunting-party. He 
listened to Gray Bull’s story in sour silence, 
and then promptly told the Crow that he was 
a deceitful liar. 

** *You have,’ said he, ‘told us a pretty story, 
pretending to have had a sick relative among 
the Omahas, when you have been plotting with 
our deadly enemies, and have come here as a 
spy. Huh! You area mangy dog!’ 

‘*He had his warriors strip Gray Bull of his 
arms and bind him fast. The Crow chief said 
nothing in his own behalf, but pleaded that his 
young son might be spared and allowed to go 
home in safety. With no little craft he admitted 
to the Pawnee some justification in taking his 
own life, but pointed out the serious conse- 
quences if they should kill a lad of tender 
years, who could not have broken the truce of 
the sun-dance by plotting. 

***You cannot accuse the lad of stealing or 
killing,’ he said, ‘and should you take his life, 
the Sioux and the Crows and the Omahas will 
combine to avenge a broken law, which binds 
them all, and without which no one can safely 
attend our sacred dances.’ 








“Over this question the Pawnees debated | 


until after dark, then decided to 
let the boy go with his horse and 
his weapons. So Little Belt rode 
out of the buffalo camp, crying 
and wailing for his father. 

‘*This the cunning youngster did 
to excite the contempt of the Paw- 
nees, who, indeed, shouted after 
him in the trade tongue, calling him a squaw, 
a coyote and a coward. When he was out of 
sight and hearing of the Pawnee camp, Little 
Belt wheeled and rode in an opposite direc- 
tion, going in the teeth of a stiff wind, which 
had come up at sunset. 

‘*He crossed the valley of the Loup, and near 
the foot-hills got off his horse, took his knife, 
and cut a heap of the long, dry grass of the 
bottom-land. Out of this cutting he braided a 
grass rope about the length of his picket-rope. 
Then he got out his flint, steel and punk, and 
after much trouble, on account of the wind, 
succeeded in setting the dry grass on fire. 

‘*He mounted his horse, lighted an end of 
his grass rope, and rode in a wide circle, firing 
the tall, cured grass. In no time he had a 
broad sweep of flames racing toward the Skidi 
camp. 

‘* *This fire may burn my father,’ he said to 
himself, ‘but he will be glad thus to escape the 
torture of the Skidis. If I can’t aid him to 
escape, I also will perish.’ 

‘‘And then he put the quirt to his pony, 
and ran in front of the big blaze he had set 
going. Down on the Pawnee village he raced, 
daring death in the flames which leaped after 
him. 

**In the rolling smoke of the great fire Little 
Belt sought cover. He didn’t need to use the 
quirt. . His pony, hearing the roar of the 
flames at its heels, panting and coughing as 
it breathed the acrid smoke, strained every 
muscle to escape the terror behind. 

‘‘Blinded and sneezing, the young Crow 
worked frantically to effect a disguise of his 
person. He tore off his shirt and all his orna- 
ments and flung them away, stripped himself 
to the breech-clout, and then untied his long 
braids and let his hair switch in the wind. 
His pony was a bay, with no distinguishing 
mark, and so, amid the smoke and excitement, 
he was prepared. to play his part among the 
Skidi fugitives. 

‘*His race was a desperate one; for the wind 
was now blowing a gale, and he felt the grow- 
ing sting of the heat on his back. Twice his 
horse stumbled, and he believed himself lost; 
then the swift pony gathered its legs and sped 
on. The heat singed the hair of the animal’s 
tail and rump, and blistered the back of the 
young Crow. 

‘*But for a broad strip of ground over 
which the Skidi horses had fed and tramped, 
and which checked the swifter advance of the 
fire, Little Belt would never have reached the 
buffalo camp. 

“The Skidis had seen the flames coming in 
time to rush out after their tethered ponies. 
When Little Belt dashed in among their lodges, 


so well made as the teepees of the tribes round 
them. 

‘*Several of these lodges were still standing 
when Little Belt found himself mixed with the 
| crowd in a cloud of smoke. There was scarce 
an instant to spare, but the lad swiftly ran a 
noose, roped a teepee, and with the flames 
licking at his freight, dragged it into the 
river. 

‘*There, in a slow current which ran to his 
horse’s belly, the boy, with his mop of hair 
hanging over his face, was lost in a mob of 
Skidis of all sizes and both sexes, screeching 
and howling like a pack of coyotes. 

‘*The cry of ‘Omaha! Omaha!’ frequently 
rose above the clamor ; for the Pawnees believed 
for a few minutes that the Omahas were indeed 
upon them, and had set the prairie on fire 
to cover an attack. Their warriors crowded 
under the river-bank to be ready to repel the 
enemy. 

‘*When the flames flared out on the bank 
in a terrific heat, the river channel was bril- 
liantly lighted for a moment, and in that moment 
Little Belt’s eyes searched for and found his 
father. 

‘‘Gray Bull was. standing in mid-current, 
and a Skidi guard, with a rope round the 
chief’s neck, stood beside him. 

‘*A few seconds later the channel was dark- 
ened, only lighted dimly by the side fires which 
were reflected in the clouds overhead. Little 
Belt now rode boldly in among some horses 
which were being herded in the stream, held 
there by a cordon of boys and women. These 
could see him dimly, and yelled savagely at 
one whom they supposed to be of their own 
number, but too anxious to secure some animal 
of his own out of the bunch. 

‘In the midst of the herd Little Belt slyly 
jabbed pony after pony with the point of an 
arrow, and quickly had a mix-up where loose 
horses and horses with riders were plunging 
about amid flying spray and shrill maledictions. 

‘In this mélée the young Crow selected a 
pony, roped it, and pushed out of the crowding 
bunch. His progress toward his father was 
impeded by no mounted horsemen, for the 
Skidi warriors were huddled under the river- 
bank or peering over it to watch for the ap- 
proach of enemies, whom they expected to rush 
at them on the heels of the fire. 

‘Little Belt, apparently unable to control 
the horse he rode, now approached Gray Bull 
and the Pawnee guard. He so managed that 
his horse floundered in between them, and 
while the Skidi, shouting angrily, seized his 
animal by its muzzle and tried to force the pony 
back, the young Crow leaned over on the oppo- 
site side and swiftly cut the thong which bound 
his father’s wrists. 

“‘Gray Bull instantly divined all that had 
happened, darted under the pony’s neck, seized 
the Skidi round his waist, and with an unex- 
pected trip, bore him under water. In a 
twinkling the surprised Pawnee was strangled 
beyond the power of doing hurt. Gray Bull 
stripped him of his weapons and turned to 
mount the horse his son had dragged alongside. 

*‘Some women close at hand had seen the 
brief struggle, and these tried to fling them- 
selves upon the Crow chief; but he beat them 
off with his captured tomahawk, and while 
they yelled to raise an alarm, he jumped ona 
horse, and both Crows dashed away. 

**So quickly had all this happened and so 
great was the general uproar that the Crows 
had climbed the river-bank before the alarm 
spread. Then, in a swift enlightenment, the 
mounted warriors went rushing in pursuit. 

‘The foremost of the Pawnees came out of 
the river not more than a bow-shot behind the 
two Crows. 

** Ahead was a sweeping bend of the river; the 
fire had passed round this and had gained full 
head again. This head-fire reached the river 
at its farther loop just as the two riders came 
within sight of its lighted strip of water. 

‘*The wind here blew a bunch of burning 
grass across, and quickly fanned into flames a 
new fire. Little Belt saw this, and with a 
wisdom born of recent experience, shouted in 
his father’s ear: 

** «The fire has crossed | 
Let us ride before it!’ 

** ‘Good’ cried Gray Bull. 
will not dare!’ 

‘In another minute they were racing their 
ponies alongside the jumping flames. Then 
hardily and gradually they bore in front of 
them. And now the two, with a fierce heat 
scorching their backs, raced with a peril no 
man would dare but for the imminence of 
Indian torture. 

‘*This fire, as the other had done, gained 
headway and leaped faster and faster across the 
river-bottom. It was fairly upon the desperate 
Crows when they struck the higher ground and 
the short buffalo-grass. There they found a 
quick respite, and they rode under cover of the 
smoke along the spreading van of the fire until 
.they could dart away over a hill and into the 
cover of darkness.’’ 





The fire has crossed ! 


*The Skidi dogs 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ot since 1897 has there been such a quiet 
Fourth of July as the one this year. The 
day fell on Sunday that year also. 
eo interest will follow the careers of 
those two Chinese youths who were in the 
graduating class at West Point this year, and 
who now go back home to play the part of 
leaven in the lump of the Celestial Empire’s 
army. oe 
ducators sometimes complain that the col- 
lege graduate does not finish his professional 
studies and get to earning his living early 
enough. The boy who entered Tufts College 
at eleven, and has just taken his degree at 
fourteén, ought to satisfy the most querulous 
critic of modern conditions. 
Yb president of one of the largest steel-plants 
in America has issued an order requiring 
all the employés of his company to sign a 
temperance pledge. This is in line with the 
action of some of the railroads. Men rendered 
untrustworthy by alcohol are not fit to be em- 
ployed in dangerous occupations. 
Ama of New York, who died the other 
day, founded in 1854 the Holy Name 
Society of the Roman Catholic Church, having 
for its object the discouragement of profanity. 
Its membership of more than a million indicates 
a general desire among the young men of that 
church to be clean of speech. It also illustrates 
the fact that to call attention to the wickedness 
and foolishness of profanity is to take a decisive 
step toward lessening it. 
Speen | has begun a crusade against the 
corset. The leaders of the movement 
have secured the opinions of queens and prin- 
eesses. ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen of Roumania, 
Queen Helena of Italy, the German crown 
princess, the grand duchesses of Hesse and of 
Baden are among those who do not wear corsets 
themselves, and who advise others not to wear 
them. It is said that at the most aristocratic 
social gatherings in Berlin the majority of the 
women present are without corsets. 


heap moving - picture shows are every- 

where. The importance of some super- 
vision, either of the class of pictures or of 
those who view them, has lately been ilius- 
trated by an incident in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Three boys, the eldest eight years of age, the 
youngest six, visited a picture show and saw 
a representation of an execution by hanging. 
After they went home they tried to repeat 
what they had seen, with the youngest boy as 
the victim. He was found barely in time to 
save his life. wed 
[" one respect the reunions of the veterans in 

the South differ from those in the North. 

In the South there are always present many 
young women, chosen for their beauty and 
family connections, who serve as sponsors, 
chaperons, and matrons and maids of honor. 
At the recent Confederate reunion at Memphis 
there were over two hundred young ladies in 
such capacities, and it is easy to credit the 
declaration of a Southern editor that ‘‘they 
were a fringe of beauty, adding inexpressible 
charm to the gathering of the Gray.’’ 
oo the cadets in the Annapolis Naval 

Academy have been using their new build- 
ings, a large number have failed to pass the 
eyesight test preliminary to graduation. The 
reason for their failure is now under investiga- 
tion. The explanation offered unofficially is 
that the lighting of the new lecture-rooms is 
defective. If the skilled architects whom the 
government employed failed to solve the light- 
ing problem, it is not surprising that many 
country schoolhouses are so built that the chil- 
dren cannot study in them without serious 
injury to their eyes. 


oo Sioux Indians, in war-bonnets and 
paint, were in a delegation which called 
upon President Taft the other day, urging 
him to be present at the unveiling of a statue 
of General Custer, at Monroe, Michigan. Thus 
the times change. The killing of General 
Custer and his whole command by the Sioux 
in Montana in 1876 is one of the most tragic 
chapters in the story of the great North- 
west. The full details of that massacre have 


never been told, but it is known that the 
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intrepid cavalry leader and his troopers met 
their deaths in a way that upheld the best 
traditions of the American soldier. 

ere is general gratification at the announce- 

ment that the next Olympian Games, to be 
held in Sweden in 1912, will be under the 
control of an international board of judges 
rather than under that of a board composed 
wholly of citizens of the country which is 
acting as the host of the occasion. Whether 
it was justified or not, the resentment at the 
attitude of the English officials in certain 
instances in 1908 did much to mar the success 
of the games that year. If all decisions are 
left to an international jury, there is assurance 
of fair play and good-will. 


SUMMER FOOTWAYS. 


The little paths that bend and dip, 
The great white roads beyond. 
Spectator. H. H. Bashford. 
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“LEND A HAND.” 


f late years there has been a tendency 
(wo devise the old Paritan stock and to 

underrate its influence in American life. 
To such criticisms Edward Everett Hale was 
the complete and perfect answer. By descent 
and education and marriage and interests he 
was of the finest of the old New England stock, 
a grandnephew of that Nathan Hale who 
regretted that he had but one life to give to his 
country, and a son of the sister of Edward 
Everett. 

With this heritage, Doctor Hale was one of 
the simplest, broadest and most human of men. 
He was at home with the greatest scholars, 
statesmen and writers of his time, and knew 
most of them intimately ; yet he was also quite 
as much at home with the policeman on the 
corner, the common soldier, the day-laborer. 
Throughout the whole of his life of eighty-seven 
years he preached one gospel, and one only: 
that God is an infinite, loving Father, and that 
we are all His children; and because he not 
only believed this, but lived it and acted it all 
his life, he loved everybody and was beloved 
by all. 

What a record it is that he has left behind 
him! The author of incomparably the greatest 
short story ever produced in America, and of 
some of the best humorous stories ; the founder 
of the Lend-a-Hand clubs, now scattered all 
over the world; an editor and journalist whose 
work influenced millions of young people; a 
preacher whose message was so simple that 
men of every creed heard him gladly ; an opti- 
mist with infinite faith in mankind, and in this 
nation above all others; and, last, a man with 
the shrewd humor and plain common sense of 
**Poor Richard.’’ 

Great as was Doctor Hale in his own personal 
achievements, he was greater still in his power 
of inspiration to others. His boundless love 
for all mankind made him quick to see a need, 
his common sense showed him what ought to 
be done, and his energy and enthusiasm gal- 
vanized those about him into effective action. 
Doctor Holmes called him ‘‘a human dynamo, ’’ 
but he was more than that. Rather was he 
a great transmission plant, taking the power 
of divine love, the sunlight, the falling water, 
the growth of trees, the beauty of the flowers, 
the health-giving winds, and all else in what 
was to him a most beautiful world, carrying 
it to the hearts of men and transmuting it into 
power to do God’s work. 


BRITISH COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 


reat Britain has possessions and interests 

in all parts of the world, and is exposed 

to hostile attack more widely than any 

‘other great power. If it is not vulnerable at 

one point it may be at another. If the heart 

of the empire, the British Isles, should be taken 

and held by an enemy, a contingency which 

many nervous Englishmen think possible, the 

empire would doubtless fall to pieces. Canada 

and South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, 

in that event, would each be likely to assert its 

independence of any foreign power in control 
of London. 

Although there is no probability that the 
fears of the alarmists will be realized, not only 
the mother country, but the colonies, are plan- 
ning to spend large sums to strengthen the 
navy. The home government insists that it is 
loyal to the two-power-standard policy. That 
is, it will keep the navy stronger than the 
combined navies of any other two powers. 
The governments of Canada, New Zealand and 
Australia are codperating with the home coun- 
try in increasing the imperial naval strength. 

A British squadron has long been maintained 
in Australasian waters, and in recent years 
Australia and New Zealand have contributed 
a total of two hundred and forty thousand 
pounds annually to maintain it. Australia is 
now building a squadron of torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers for coast defense, and has offered to 
pay for a battle-ship of the Dreadnought type 
for the home navy. The premier of New 
Zealand has agreed, on behalf of his govern- 
ment, to build a similar battle-ship. 





The Canadian parliament, in March, declared 





its readiness to promote a Canadian naval 
service to act with the imperial navy, and 
asserted its belief that the naval supremacy 
of Britain is essential to the safety of the 
empire. The proposed Canadian fleet, accord- 
ing to the latest plan, will contain eight cruisers 
and ten torpedo-boats, to be used first, for coast 
defense, and second, as reénforcements for the 
larger navy across the sea. 


® 


WITH THE MINORITY. 


Rather stand up, assured with conscious pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 
Charles Churchill. 


* ¢ 


“DEAR LADY DISDAIN.” 


nnouncement of the marriage of a young 
woman who is prominent’in Chicago 
society bring out the interesting fact that 
@ year ago conviction or impulse led her to 
organize a ‘‘bachelors’ club.’’ Fifteen friends 
joined her in promising one another they would 
never marry. Now, when the president is 
about to wed, it is revealed that five of her 
eompanions have become engaged, and others 
are wavering toward matrimony. 

Of course the bachelors’ club was a secret 
society, and of course the acquaintances of its 
members soon found out all about it. Then to 
their natural and acquired charms the ‘‘bach- 
elors’’ added one more, the fascination that 
surrounds the unattainable. Seeing her as ‘‘a 
thing ensky’d and sainted,’’ some calm admirer 
of each young woman began ardently to long 
to draw her back to earth and common joys 
and duties. The end might have been foreseen. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the sixteen 
who vowed themselves to single life were reck- 
oning on that trait of human nature which 
prompts a man to covet that which seems beyond 
his reach. Apparently they could easily have 
married in the regular order and without 
offering any such provocation. It is more 
reasonable to suppose that some were planning 
a career, that others were willing to join what 
struck them as a jest, and that still others who 
had never seriously considered the question 
naturally agreed to ‘‘follow the crowd.” 
Motives may have varied. Results did not. 

Thus it will always be. ‘‘Dear Lady Dis- 
dain’’ is a fascinating type for a time—to all 
but herself. She, probably, as soon as she has 
rashly pledged herself to decline a husband 
and a home, begins to regret it. It is fortunate, 
then, that that tendency of human-nature calls 
to her rescue the sex she slighted, and that 
generally she wisely consents to be persuaded 
that such a promise is better broken than kept. 


*¢ ¢ 


THE UNREST IN EGYPT. 


rom the banks of the Nile come rumors 

of renewed activity in the ‘‘ Young Egypt’’ 

movement, something after the fashion 
of the ‘*Young Turk’’ movement, which was 
successful in establishing a new order of things 
at Constantinople. 

Although actually under the dominion of 
Great Britain, Egypt is nominally under the 
suzerainty of Turkey, and it is natural that 
the Turkish revolution should have its direct 
effect upon the Egyptian public mind. Sir 
Eldon Gorst, the successor of Lord Cromer as 
the British representative in Egypt, admits in 
his annual report that there is a rising anti- 
Christian sentiment in that land, and that the 
nationalist propaganda is gaining strength. 

Would-be revolutionists in Egypt will find 
themselves facing a much more difficult proposi- 
tion than that which confronted the Young 
Turks. Egypt has no Abdul Hamid. When, in 
1882, a condition of anarchy resulted in British 
intervention, there was no expectation that the 
occupation would be permanent. But the early 
promises that the army of occupation should 
be withdrawn are now almost forgotten, since 
the result of British rule has been so beneficial 
to the country. 

The English make no territorial: claims in 
Egypt, and the ‘‘authority’’ of the Khedive is 
recognized with full ceremonial regard, but the 
real ruler is the British consul-general, backed 
by the British army and fleet. Against such 
forces ‘‘* Young Egypt’’ would have little chance 


to succeed. 
* © 


PLAYING POLITICS IN PORTO RICO. 

orto Ricans are divided into two political 

parties: the Unionist, which comprises 

about two-thirds of the voters, and which 
favors the control of affairs entirely by the 
Porto Ricans under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes; and the Republican party, which 
urges the admission of the island to the Union 
as a state. The difference is that the Republi- 
cans are willing to assume the responsibilities 
of statehood when the people have qualified 
themselves, and the Unionists desire all the 
rights of statehood at once without any of the 
obligations. 

Government is at present carried on by a 
governor and Executive Council, appointed by 
the President, assisted by a House of Delegates, 
elected by the Porto Ricans. There is a 
Unionist majority in the House of Delegates. 

In accordance with its desire to control the 














. 


government, the Unionist majority has delib- 
erately forced a disagreement with the Executive 
Council, in the hope that Congress will take 
away from the Council the power to defeat its 
measures. The measures selected for the dis- 
agreement were the budget and a bill creating 
new offices. The Executive Council refused to 
agree to the election of three times as many 
municipal magistrates as are now appointed ; 
the Delegates refused to approve the budget for 
the current year. The Council offered to com- 
promise on the number of magistrates, but 
insisted that they should be appointed, not 
elected. The Delegates rejected the budget 
without compromise. 

The outcome has been contrary to their ex- 
pectations, for on the recommendation of the 
President, the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill providing that whenever the Porto 
Rican Legislature adjourns without making the 
necessary appropriations, the appropriations 
for the preceding year shall be considered as in 
force. Before this article is in print it is likely 
that the Senate will have agreed to the bill. 

The action of Congress ought to have a 
wholesome effect on the thinking of the Porto 
Rican politicians. 
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THE WEDDING BUFFOON. 


he spirit which makes a wedding an occa- 
 ' sion for rude practical joking and bois- 

terous horse-play has long caused the 
judicious, even those who are endowed with 
a sense of humor, to grieve. Why should a 
man and woman who have just taken upon 
themselves a relationship, momentous in the eye 
of the law and sacred in that of religion, be 
regarded as fit subjects for annoyance and 
persecution at the hands of their friends and 
neighbors? And why, above all, should it be 
thought funny to annoy and persecute them? 

Not infrequently serious injury has resulted 
from the rough antics of the wedding clowns, 
who are, of course, too ill-bred to consider any- 
thing so intangible as the dignity and happiness 
of their unfortunate victims. 

But cheering intelligence comes from Kansas. 
A charivari party in a town of that state 
recently dragged an unwilling bride and groom 
up and down the main street of the village in 
an open wagon. Incidentally they ran over a 
boy and broke his leg. Now the town must 
pay the boy exemplary damages. The Kansas 
Supreme Court has decided that the exuberant 
humorists who pulled the wagon constituted a 
lawless and violent mob, which the police offi- 
cers of the town ought to have dispersed. That 
the mob was ‘‘good-natured’’ and ‘‘meant no 
harm’’ does not render the town less liable for 
the harm the mob actually did. 

So it seems that the law is able effectively 
to encourage common sense and decency in this 
direction. If the principles laid down by the 
Kansas court become generally understood, 
there will be less public toleration of this par- 
ticular sort of nonsense. 


e* ¢ ¢ 


0 pressing is the need for more revenue in Eng- 
land that the present government is planning 
to tax what economists call the unearned incre- 
ment in land values. The finance bill now before 
Parliament provides that when any piece of land 
is sold, the seller shall pay to the government one- 
fifth of the increase in its value since the last sale, 
and that when the rental of land is increased the 
rentor shall pay such a part of the capitalized 
value of the increase as a commission shall assess 
upon him. In the United States the landowners 
are taxed yearly on the increase in the value of 
their land as the assessment is increased, but the 
seizure of a lump sum out of that increase has not 
yet been seriously proposed by responsible public 
officers. The British plan is opposed by the large 
landholders and by the Conservative party, as it 
will bear most heavily upon them. It is enthusi- 
astically supported by the Liberals as a good 
financial expedient, and by the Socialists as a step 
in the right direction. 
he Navy Department is about to erect a tower 
six hundred feet high in Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, as the keystone of the greatest wire- 
less station in the world. The tower, which will 
be built of concrete, will be fifty feet in diameter 
at the base, tapering to eight feet at the top, and 
among man-made structures it will be surpassed 
in height by three structures only—two “sky- 
scrapers” in New York and the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. By means of the new station wireless mes- 
sages may be sent across three thousand miles of 
space, and the Navy Department will be able to 
keep in communication with the fleets in the 
North Atlantic, and with any ships at Gibraltar, 
and to converse with the navy-yards on the two 
coasts. ated 
or many years the office of consul-general at 
London was thé richest political “plum” in 
the gift of a newly elected President, and was 
bestowed as a reward for purely partizan service. 
The reform which has been effected in our con- 
sular service is signalized by the promotion to 
this important post of an officer whose efficient 
work has been done in the consulate at Liverpool, 
and not on the stump or in the party committee- 
room. pas 
he ideal method of identifying criminals, in 
order that “professionals” may be detected 
and restrained. from preying upon society, is 
still, perhaps, to be devised. The old-fashioned 
*Rogues’ Gallery” of photographs has been dis- 
credited on the ground that facial resemblances 
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are common. Measurements taken under the 
Bertillon system vary with the degree of experi- 
ence of the operators, and thus may defeat its 
purpose. Finger-prints are not an absolute reli- 
ance, since criminals can burn their fingers with 
acid and so destroy the delicate corrugations 
upon which identification would rest. An Italian 
scientist, Professor Tamassia, recently proposed 
to photograph the backs of the hands,—the harids 
hanging down, so that the veins are distended,— 
and to identify an offender by the “individuality” 
of the network of veins that his hands would 
reveal. No two hands show the same tracery of 
veins, says the professor, and no criminal could 
alter his configurations, since it would involve the 
extreme danger of tampering with blood-vessels. 
Meanwhile, the best-equipped state and govern- 
ment bureaus of identifications seem to agree that 
they get very good results by combining the 
finger-print and Bertillon systems. By way of 
prooff they show the convicts safely landed in 


the jails. 
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THE MORTIFICATION OF MOLLY. 


M* Greenacre drew herself up with conscious 
pride. It was something to be the mother of 
a poetess, even if that poetess was only seventeen 
and had never had a rime published in her life. 
That Millicent Deane’s work was praised by the 
critics and admired by a growing host of readers 
meant only to this fond mother that here, surely, 
was one sympathetic soul who would understand 
how sweetly pretty Molly’s poetry was. 

“But she’s go shy, you know, dear Miss Deane,” 
said Mrs. Greenacre. ‘‘I am so glad to have had 
this little talk alone with you. I’m sure she’d 
never dare to show you the poems herself. Oh, 
must you go? Yes, here is the scrap-book I spoke 
of. I know you'll enjoy reading it. There’s one 
poem, ‘The Winter Sky,’ that’s beautiful.” 

She beamed her guest out of the door, and Miss 
Deane walked down the twilight village street, 
compressed poesy—for Molly was versatile and 
yoluminous, too—under her arm. Five minutes 
later Molly entered the library. Mrs. Greenacre 
still beamed, and her daughter, with quick intui- 
tion, glancing at her scattered verses lying about 
the table, guessed what had happened. 

“QO mother!” she cried. “I met Miss Deane 
just now at the gate. You haven’t been showing 
her my rubbish, have you? Oh, she’ll be so bored 
that she’ll hate me, and it meant so much to me, 
her coming here this summer.” 

**I gave her the scrap-book to look over,” began 
Mrs. Greenacre, flushing guiltily. Then she added, 
with a dignity that was a little sad, “I’m sorry, 
dear, if you are offended, but, Molly, you don’t 
know yet what it is to have a daughter that you’re 
proud of.” 

The girl hardly waited for her mother to end her 
sentence. She hurried*down the flagged walk, 
along the twilight street in swift pursuit of her 
idol, and, panting, overtook Miss Deane at her 
own gate. 

“Oh, wait!” she managed to gasp out. “Don’t 
read them. It was stupid of mother to give them 
to you. She doesn’t understand, and I wouldn’t 
bore you for anything.” 

Miss Deane courteously held the gate ajar. 

“Will you sit on my piazza a little while, 
Molly?” she said, gravely. “I want to talk to 
you.” 

Molly sat down in silent wonder. Had the 
prayed-for unexpected really happened, and was 
Miss Deane at last going to take an interest in 
her? The scene was set for poetry: the dying 
sunset, the little slanting crescent moon, the bend- 
ing June roses all made a wonderful background. 
But Molly broke from her reverie, for her idol was 
speaking. 

“Molly,” she said, “I’m going to read these 
poems—if you’ll letme. They’re yours, of course. 
But I’m going to read them for your mother’s 
sake. She’s so proud of you, my dear. Perhaps 
they’ll bore me, as you have said; perhaps I’ll see 
in them that little, glowing spark that can be 
quickened into genius. But I’m going to read 
them because your mother asked me to. O 
Molly,” and Miss Deane’s voice broke a little, 
“T’d give all my gain and all my fame if only my 
father and mother had lived to hear my praise, if 
I had them to be proud of me. I have no one 
now.” 

“But the world praises you,” began Molly, 
timidly. 

“Yes, it’s been good to me,” answered Miss 
Deane, slowly. ‘But the world doesn’t wait for 
my poems and cut them out and keep them in its 
Bible, as my mother did my first sonnet. Once my 
father walked blocks out of his way just to see my 
name in a-book-shop window. The world doesn’t 
do that. Oh, you lucky girl, to have some one to 
be so proud of you!” 

Molly rose to go, half-stumbling, for her eyes 
were full of nervous tears. She was feeling her- 
self a heartless failure, but Miss Deane put kind 
hands on both her shoulders. “My child,” she 
said, “I’m going to read your poems, and I’ll tell 
you honestly what I think, but remember, Molly, 
if first I and then the rest of the world discover 
that you are a genius, that it was your mother 
who knew it first!” 

* © 


BIOTE’S DOVES. 
;:2rtings have been for some time pronounced 


barbarous, and too nearly allied to the nose- - 


ring of savages to suit the toilet of a modern lady. 
But the modern lady has her caprices for bar- 
barism as for other things; and just now there is 
4 reversion to the ornaments so popular with our 
grandmothers, for it is not merely earrings but 
large and long earrings that fashion tolerates for 
the moment. : 

Few women with lobes previously unpunched 
have marred them as yet; but those whose ears 
were pierced in childhood are producing forgotten 
trinkets that dingle-dangle as of old. Even the old- 
time hoop earrings are occasionally seen—those 
gold hoops which seem a little the most barbarous 
of all, associated as they traditionally are with 
Gipsies and pirates. 

Yet more than twenty centuries ago the daughter 
of Aristotle wore golden hoops. A philosopher 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 









ean scarcely be accounted a barbarian, and his 
daughter Biote, in whose tomb near Chalcis in 
Eubcea her earrings were found by exploring 
archeologists, although perhaps she did not have 
the education a modern philosopher would give 
his daughter, was certainly brought up as a lady, 
and a very dainty one. Certainly modern work- 
manship cannot rival the earrings which she wore. 

In each golden hoop swung a tiny dove, with 
precious stones for eyes, and bands of minute 
gems to render the color of the iridescent breast 
and wings. The feathers were all of granulated 
gold, and the tail-feathers were so marvelously 
wrought and adjusted that they acted like a bal- 
ance, as in a living bird; so that the exquisite 
miniature creatures, whenever Biote moved or 
laughed or tossed a saucy head, would move and 
balance themselves upon their pendent perches. 

If all earrings were as wonderful as these, per- 
haps the new-old fashion might be pardoned. 
But to wound a pretty ear for a mere stupid dia- 
mond—Biote herself might laugh. 


* ¢ 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


lhe Chinatown of the San Francisco before the 

fire has been described as consisting of three 
circles: The first was the life of the streets; the 
second, that prepared show which the tourist saw ; 
the third, the family life and industrial activity of 
the quarter. In their toy establishments, writes 
Will Irwin in “Pictures of Old Chinatown,” rich 
often with spoils of the Orient, there was a very 
real home life and a kind of polite society. 


To a degree which we cannot comprehend, the 
lace of the Chinese woman is in the home. The 
oreign American seldom saw the true lady of 

quarter. She lived tight in her little 
flat, bound her hair with sober fillets, dressed 
omey in the dark greens that uniform respect- 
ability, and went abroad only on great business or 
on the occasion of at festivals. 

But children, high and low, rich and poor, had 
the run of the streets, and were the pride, joy 
beauty and chief delight of the quarter. Hope o 
heaven and everlasting worship to their fathers, 
nothing was too bright and beautiful for them. 

School was out at four o’clock. The elder girls. 
too many of them, alas! with the bound feet tha 
showed how high their mothers expected them to 
marry walked arm-on-waist like schoolgirls the 
world over, swaying with that gentle motion which 
marks the Chinese 

The big boys, much more subdued than our own 
twelve-year-olds, ot out those feathered shuttle- 
cocks with which the Chinese youth imitates foot- 
ball, and frisked along Dupont Street or over into 
Portsmouth Square. 

A curious game that was, without team-work or 
rules, nothing to it but dexterity of foot. Some- 
times the more radical mothers joined their babies 
after school, walked down to the square, a fearful 
qoumner for them, and made a little picnic about 

e football-players. That children’s hour at the 
Chinatown at its sweetest and 








y from her common sister. 


quarter showe 
most gracious. 


MACDOWELL’S “WILD ROSE.” 


na biography of Edward MacDowell by Lawrence 

Gilman, the writer quotes some of the famous 
musician’s witticisms. On one occasion he had 
been told of a performance of his composition, 
“To a Wild Rose,” played by a high-school girl on 
a high-school piano at a high-school graduation 
festivity. ‘Well,’ MacDowell remarked, “I sup- 
pose she pulled it up by the roots!” 

Some one sent him at about this time, relates 
Mr. Humiston, a program of an o-— recital 
at which this same “Wild Rose” was to aren. 

“He was not ——_ with the idea, nking 

_ of performance which plays 
Schumann’s ‘Traiimerei’ on the great organ dia- 
. He remarked simply that it reminded 
him < a hippopotamus we g a clover leaf in his 
mouth. 


A member of one of his classes at Columbia, 
finding more unoccupied space on the e of his 
book, after finishing the exercise, fil up the 
vacancy with rests. en his book was returned 
the page was covered with corrections—all except 
these bars of rests, which were enclosed in a red 
line and marked: 

“This is the only correct passage in the exercise.” 
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HOW TO BE AN ORATOR. 


pO ponerse says a writer in Tit-Bits, was con- 
gratulated upon his oratory. He had made 
an excellent speech, and the reporters were asking 
him to tell them, so that they might tell their 
papers, how he did it. “I am afraid that oratory 
comes natural if it comes at all,” said the speaker, 
and proceeded to quote an old Yorkshireman on 
the subject. 

“Tha wants to be a public spermer, dos tha, 
lad,” Job would say, “an’ tha thinks Aw’m the 
chep to put tha up toa wrinkle aboot it? Tha’s 

,Lawm. Now, hark tha! When tha rises to 
meck tha speych, hit taable and oopen thy mouth. 
If nowt comes, tak a sup o’ water an’ hit taable 
again. Then oopen thy mouth wider than afoor. 

en, if nowt comes, tak thysen off, and leave 
public speykin’ to such as me.” 


* © 


THE SHORTER WORD. 


he day before Christmas Edith, aged ten, had a 
number of packages tied up for distribution. 
The doctor felt of one intended for “Uncle John” 
—and the rest is as the New York Sun prints it. 
“That’s some tobacco,” said the doctor, as he 
ee the package. 
“How can you tell?” asked Edith. 
— am a good diagnostician,” he re- 


ied. 

Then, as Edith seemed somewhat dazed at the 
big word, the doctor inquired : 

you know what a diagnostician is?” 
“Yes,” she answered, promptly, “it’s a good 
guesser.” : 
*¢ @¢ 

FOR THE FINALE. 


he author of a recent volume of reminiscences, 
“Some Eminent Victorians,” recalls that the 
last time he saw the romantic actor, Charles 
Fechter, was in “Monte Cristo,” a drama with 
some strong scenes, but, on the whole, poorly con- 
structed and unduly prolonged. 

“T remember,” he adds, “‘as I sat in the pit, that 
when midnight came and the end seemed still afar 
off, a cheery voice from the gallery y= out: 

“*Good-night, Mr. Fechter! I shall be here again 
on Monday.’” 
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For Indigestion 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 
dyspepsia, loss of appetite and headache. [Adv. 
——_@——_—_ 
SANATIVE SHAVING. 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pleasure to Men with 
Tender Skins. 

Cuticura Soap is a luxury for shaving. It possesses 
in a modified form all the emollient, sanative and 
antiseptic properties of Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, while supplying a firm, moist, non-drying, | 
creamy and fragrant lather. This up-to-date method 
of shaving dispenses with the unsanitary shaving | 
mug, is most agreeable and comforting, and makes | 
frequent shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. | 
Full directions wrapped around each cake of soap.[ Adv. 











AN OLD TIMER 
HAS HAD EXPERIENCES. 

A woman who has used Postum since it came 
upon the market knows from experience the 
wisdom of using Postum in place of coffee if one 
values health and a clear brain. She says: 

“At the time Postum was first put on the market 
I was suffering from nervous dyspepsia, and my 
physician had repeatedly told me not to use tea or 
coffee. Finally I decided to take his advice and 
try Postum. I got a package and had it carefully 
prepared, finding it delicious to the taste. So I 
continued its use and very soon its beneficial 
effects convinced me of its value, for I got well of 
my nervousness and dyspepsia. 

“My husband had been drinking coffee all his 
life until it had affected his nerves terribly, and I | 
persuaded him to shift to Postum. It was easy to 
get him to make the change for the Postum is so 
delicious. It certainly worked wonders for him. 

“We soon learned that Postum does not exhila- 
rate or depress and does not stimulate, but steadily 
and honestly strengthens the nerves and the 
stomach. 

“To make a long story short, our entire family 
continued to use Postum with satisfying results 
as shown in our fine condition of health and we | 
have noticed a rather unexpected improvement in | 
brain and nerve power.” 

Increased brain and nerve power always follows | 
the use of Postum in place of coffee, sometimes in 
a very marked manner. “There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one/| 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 

the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 
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Summer Comfort 


FOR ALL 


who suffer with tender feet 
— who would seek real relief. 


For the child whose feet will 
grow night if given a chance. 


For the boy 
—the lively and 
healthy kind — 
who needs foot 
freedom. 


For the misses 
and youth whose 
feet are reach- 
ing the stage 
of matured 
shape. 


Educator 
Shoes 


are made for 
every member 
of the family — infants to parents. 


Prices according to size : 


First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 and $1.75. 

Child's, 84¢ to 11, $1.75 and $2.00. 
Misses’, 114¢ to 2, $2.25. 

Girls’, 23 to 6, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Women's, 2'4 to 7, $4.00. Oxfords, $3.50. 
Boys’, 1 to 54%, $2.50 and $2.75. 

Men's, 6 to 11, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 


25c. extra when ordered by mail. 
Y Sold generally by best 
dealers. Made by 
Rice & Hutchins, 
Dept. B, 
10-12 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


















teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 

















card of 12 different kinds sent free 
for 6 cents’ postage. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 















TOOTH SOAP 


y Antiseptic, preserves while 

it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums— 
whitens the teeth—a leading 
dentifrice for a Third of a 
Century. The metal pack 
age is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 












powder to 
spill or 
waste. 











Strong's Arnica Jelly 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin softand smooth; nothing 
er for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all erup- 





“Che Dainty 
int Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner | 


BETTER — STRONGER 
More lasting in flavor than any 


other. A try —a test 
. — Good-by to the rest! 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
frank 6. Fleer & Company Inc. 
Pbiladelphia, W. 4. A. and Toronto, Can. 
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tions. The collapsible metal 








tube is convenient and un- 









breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 25e. 


Guaranteed Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1612. 
C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 

















Don’t work yourself to 
death cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture in the old- 
fashioned way, with soap 
and water or varnish. 

3in One Oil removes spots, 
scratches and scars from 
piano cases, fine furniture 





and all varnished surfaces 
easier, quicker and better 
than any furniture polish. 
It brings back the original 
luster, dries quickly and 
gives a bright, lasting finish. 


Write for generous sample bot- 
tle and “‘the-new-way ”’ to polish 
amu furniture, both free. 


3 in One Oil Co., * °"°*2%*%.0.. 




















“ANCHOR BRAND” 


Steel Steak Knives 


These Knives are intended for individual 
meat knives, but are adapted to general table 
use if desired. They are graceful in_shape, 
finely finished, and are alwayssharp. Try cut- 
ting meat with a silver knife and then wit 
one of these, and see the difference. They are 
made of finely tempered steel and by the same 
skilled workmen and with the same care as 
“Anchor Brand” Carvers. 

Sold in sets of one-half dozen. Ask your dealer 

Sor them. Set of six by mail post-paid for 

$3.50, if your dealer hasn't them in stock. 








Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 







































hold within the hollow of my palm 
Two tiny objects, brought from different lands 
Far severed from each other, and they bear 
No point of outward likeness, yet they both 
Are relics of an ancient time and both 
Give rise to endless comment and surmise. 


It happened once, where now the Baltic beats 
Upon the sand-bars of the Pommern shore, 

A tiny insect hummed in vagrant flight, 

And flaunted in the sun its glittering wings. 


I like to fancy that my amber beads 

Are bits of erystal’d sunshine, held in thrall 

By some enchantment. See them now! 

I thread them through my fingers, there’s a flaw. 
Look closer. ’Tis the bee! Its outspread wings 
Still glisten iridescent in the light. 


When but a child, upon my way to school, 
I found a treasure rare, a flake of stone 
Searce larger than my finger, but thereon 
Was traced a fern, exact in vein and scale. 


No hand had carved it, ’twas of older birth 
Than human hands are. Long and long ago 
It grew and flourished in the wind and sun 
Until its day was finished, then it sunk 
Beneath the stagnant waters round its root, 
And mud and fern together turned to stone. 


O fern frond, sculptured on a flake of shale! 

O bee, embalmed within an amber bead! 

So insignificant, yet calling up 

Such visions of past years, such lapse of time 
The mind grows giddy. Why did God preserve 
You only, out of millions? Why choose you 
To represent a pattern elsewhere lost? 

Was this most perfect of the insect tribe? 

And did this fern all other ferns excel? 

Still why and why, and who can spell 

The riddle of the Infinite and say 

Why this should live and that thing pass away? 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


hat ‘‘truth is 
T stranger than 
fiction’’ is fre- 
quently evident. 
Fietjon, however 
great its surprises, 
must always depend 
for its hold on the 
reader’s interest upon 
its apparent proba- 
bility, while the 
events of every-day 
life move on a stage 
so much wider that 
they include causes 
and events hardly 
possible to the novelist or play-writer. Among 
the wonderful and strange events that have 
attended the progress of civilization, few are 
more remarkable than some which have accom- 
panied the translation of the Bible into foreign 
languages. 

It was quite a stupid and unimaginative 
miracle which the ancients told of the transla- 
tion of the Septuagint—the separation of seventy 
scholars until each had completed a translation 
of the Old Testament from Hebrew into Greek, 
and the perfect agreement of all the translations. 
No such thing happened, nor has any Bible 





ADONIRAM JUDSON. 


translation been made in such a way. But the be 


story of the translation of the New Testament 
into Burmese has in it elements even more 
romantic, and wholly free from myth. 

Adoniram Judson, the American missionary, 
during the war between Burma and England 
endured terrible hardships. He was suspected 
of being a spy, and was thrown into prison. 
Three sets of fetters bound him for nineteen 
months, and during two months of the time the 
fetters were increased to five. His wife, also, 
during the same period suffered terrible perse- 
cution. That during all the events of that war 
his manuscript of the Burmese New Testament 
escaped destruction is more wonderful than 
most writers of fiction could be persuaded to 
imagine. 

At first Mrs. Judson, after her husband’s 
imprisonment, buried the precious paper; but 
as the time of his incarceration lengthened, she 
knew that it would decay if left in the ground. 
She did not dare to keep it in the house, and 
there was no safe hiding-place available. She 
made it into a pillow, and took this to her hus- 
band. There was cotton about the manuscript, 
but the pillow was made poor and hard, so as 
not to tempt the keepers of the prison to theft. 
And so, by day and by night, in his loathsome 
cell, Doctor Judson lay upon his manuscript. 

Seven months the missionary kept his head 
pillowed upon the book, and then the pillow 
was stolen; but Mrs. Judson succeeded in re- 
deeming it by giving the soldiers who had it a 
better one in exchange, and the Bible pillow 
was returned to her husband. 

But a sudden change came. Doctor Judson 
was hurried by night to a distant prison, and 
was not permitted to take even his poor pillow 
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with him. It was thrown out into the prison 
yard. But there one of his faithful converts 
saw it, and took it home as a relic of the 
teacher who had shown him how to live. 

Long afterward, when Doctor Judson had 
been released, he found the pillow in the house 
of his convert, and to his great joy discovered 
that the manuscript within was uninjured. 

Through such trials and perils and persecu- 
tions was the Gospel given to Burma, and 
Doctor Judson lived to see thousands reading 
it and trusting in its precious truths. 
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REAL RUBBER SHOES. 


Imost the only use of rubber fifty years ago 
A was in making overshoes for keeping the 
feet dry. These were of pure rubber, and 
were manufactured on the spot where the rubber 
was obtained. They were of strange shapes, but 
would fit themselves to shoes of almost any size 
or form because of the elasticity of the material 
from which they were made. None have been 
seen for many years—rubber is too expensive now. 
The industry of shoemaking, as it was carried on 
in 1851, is described by Mr. J. E. Warren in a little 
book of travel entitled ‘‘Para.” 

A number of blacks bearing long poles on their 
shoulders mag be ag with India-rubber shoes 
attracted our attention. These are for the most 

art manufactured in the interior, and are brought 
Sown the river for sale by the natives. It has 
been estimated that at least two hundred and fift, 
thousand pairs of shoes are annually exporte 
from the province, and the number is constantly 
on the increase. 

A few words here respecting the tree itself and 
the manufacture of the shoes may not be out of 


ace. 
. The tree is peculiar in its pppesrance and some- 
times reaches the height of e ty and even of a 
hundred feet. The trunk is perfectly round, rather 
smooth, and is protected by bark of a light color. 
The tree bears a curious fruit of the size of a 


peach, which, althou not very polatabie. is 
eagerly > for by different animals. The fruit 
is separated into three lobes, each containing a 


small black nut. 

The trunk of the tree having been perforated, a 
ellowish liquid, resembling cream, flows out, and 
his is caught in small clay cups fastened to the 

tree. When these cups become full, their contents 
are emptied into large earthen jars, in which the 
— is kept until it is desired for use. 

he work of making the shoes is as simple as it 
is interesting. Imagine yourself in one of the 
seringa groves of Brazil. Round you are a number 
of good-looking natives, low in stature and of 
olive complexion. All are variously engaged. 

One is stirring with a long wooden stick the 
contents of a caldron placed over a pile of blazing 
embers. This is the liquid as it was taken from 
the rubber-tree. Into this liquid a wooden last, 
covered with clay and having a handle, is plunged. 
A coating of the liquid remains upon the last. 

You wi receive that another native then takes 
the last and holds it in the smoke rising from the 
burning of a species of palm nut, for the purpose 
of causing the glutinous substance to assume a 
dark color. The last is then plunged again into 
the caldron, and this process is a as in 
dipping candles, until the coating is of the required 
thickness. 

A number of Indian girls are engaged in making 
various impressions, such as flowers, upon the 
soft surface of the rubber, by means of their thumb- 
nails, which have been especially pared and culti- 
va for this purpose. After this final operation 
the shoes are p in the sun to harden, and 
large numbers of them may be seen laid out on 
mats in exposed situations. 
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SOME OLD-TIME ADVERTISEMENTS. 


dvertisements are good reading-matter—some- 
A times better than the actual text of the 
magazine in which they are printed. They 
are also instructive, since they give one an idea of 
what people are buying and selling. In a book 
called ‘“‘The Advertisements of The Spectator,” 
Mr. Lawrence Lewis quotes some of the more in- 
teresting of the notices that appeared in Addison’s 
famous publication. Here are two ‘‘ads” which 
show. what the ladies of Queen Anne’s time were 
purchasing for their beauty’s sake. The old spell- 
ing and the eccentric capitalization add to the 
charm of the quaint wording. 


The highest Compomnted Spirit of Lavender: 
The most Glorious (if the Expression may be us’d) 
Enlivening Scent and Flavour that can possibly 

: In Vapours, sick Fits, Faintings, &c. finest 
too, or dropt upon a bit of Loaf-Sugar, and eaten 
or dissolv’d in ine, Coffee, Tea, or what Liquor 
= please, so charms the Spirits, delights the 

ust, and gives such Airs to the Countenance, as 
are not to be imagin’d but by those that have try’d 
it. The meanest Sort of the thing is admir’d by 
most Gentlemen and Ladies, but this far more, as 
by far it exceeds it, to the gaining among all a 
more t common Esteem. Is sold only (in neat 
Flint Bottles fit for the Pocket) at 3s. 6d. each, at 
~ Golden-Key in Warton’s-Court, near Holborn- 

rs. 


The famous Bavarian Red Liquor: 

Which gives such a delightful blushing Colour 
to the Cheeks of those that are White or Pale 
that it is not to be distinguished from a natural 
fine Complexion, nor perceived to be artificial by 
the nearest Friend. Is nothing of Paint, or in the 
least hurtful, but good in many Cases to be taken 
inwardly. It renders the Face ees, hand- 
some and beautiful; is not subject to be rubb’d off 
like Paint, therefore cannot be discover’d by the 
nearest Friend. It is certainly the best Beautifier 
in the World. Is sold only at Mr. Payn’s Toysho; 
at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul’s Church-ya 
near Cheapside, at 3s. 6d. a Bottle, with Directions. 
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RUNNING THE GANTLET. 


avid Johnson, one of the early settlers of 
Indiana, was a noted hunter, and at one time 
was with a hunting-party of which John 
Severns was a member. On that occasion the 
early settlement of the state was discussed. Mr. 
Severns, having been there so many years before 
any other white man, was accepted as authority 
on all such subjects. In the “Pioneer History of 
Indiana” Col. W. M. Cockrum gives one of Mr. 
Severns’s stories as repeated by Mr, Johnson. 

Mr. Severns said that in the fall of 1793 he was 
with half a dozen of his Indian neighbors, hunting, 
and that he sere all night at an Indian village. 
During the night two white prisoners were brought 
brs - preparations were made for their trial and 

eath. 

First two lines were formed facing each other, 
and the two men were compelled to run the gant- 
let between the lines. A point some hundred 
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yards beyond the lines of the specs was desig- 
nated as the place that was to be reached to save 
their lives. 

One of the men was of middle age, but frail; the 
other was a strong, athletic young fellow. The 
lines were made up of more than one hundred 
Indians, mostly squaws and boys, with enough 
active men to keep the prisoners from getting 
away. The young man was the first to make the 
race. He got through the lane and to the life- 
station without being much hurt. 

The older man, before he started, held up his 
hands and offered a prayer to God for aid, then 
commenced the race, which was not more than 
half-completed before he was knocked down by a 
heavy club in the hands of a squaw, and was set 
spon oY the horde of squaws and boys and beaten 

eath. 


As soon as he was knocked down the young 
man, who was several hundred feet away, ran 
like a deer and jum into the throng of Indians 
and tried to save his friend’s life, but was soon 
overpowered and dragged ary. 

For this brave act the chief of the village adopted 
me yeans man, to take the place of a son whom he 

ost. 


Mr. Severns, on being asked why he did not in- 
tereede for the prisoners, said that if he had at- 
anpted to interfere it would have cost him his 

e. 





he little dwelling called a violin, 
Is fashioned with a single room within ; 
So empty does it seem and dim and bare, 
You would not look for anybody there. 


But if you touch a string upon the door, 

A voice responds where sil was before ; 
And, if a friend of music you should be, 
The voice is many voices instantly. 





The wave of vibrant harmony reveals 

The passion that the hidden spirit feels ; 

And all about the house are garden grounds, 

And towers, and kingdoms, wrought of 
throbbing sounds. 


The dwelling you can measure with your hand, 
So unpretentiousiy its frame is planned ; 

But none can well divine how wide and long, 
How deep and high, the rich creative song! 
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KEEPING THE BOYS AT HOME. 


merican families are seldom units when it 
A comes to work. In the city, for example, it 
is unusual to find a father, a mother and 
the children all engaged on one task. In the 
country there are opportunities for closer. union 
of interests, as may be seen by the following tale 
sent by a correspondent to the Outlook. The head 
of the family is a Kansas farmer, who may be 
called Brown. 


Mr. Brown owns two hundred and fifty acres 

six miles from——. He has three boys— Fred, 

aged sixteen; John, fourteen; and Chester, six. 
ere are three girls. 

In the winter Mr. Brown’s family lives in town, 
on account of the school facilities, and to enjo 
the social life. So much is the family in love wit! 
the country, however, that before the snow has 
fairly gone all are begging to go back to the farm. 

The secret of it is co6peration, partnership. 

The Brown family is a pure democracy in which 
every member is a citizen, with the rights and 
the privileges of citizenship. 

Ever since they have been old enough to be in- 
terested in any way the children have had some 
share, however small, in the farm. Each has 
something that he can call his own. 

Mr. Brown has “‘toted fair,” as the pew goes, 
with the children. If they were not old enough to 
exercise judgment as to money or property, they 
were properly credited on the ks. It is inter- 
esting to note how the boys are getting on. 

For oe, last year Fred and John, havin 
accumula’ some capital, rented an adjoinin 
forty acres. They u the family teams to brea 
the ground, paying a stipulated sum per = | for 
their use. ey bought seed wheat and paid for 
the threshing. 

The two boys made a profit of four hundred and 
fifty dollars on the venture. Next year they say 
they will do better. This they accomplished with- 
out neglecting their home duties or their schooling. 

Then Chester, the little one of six Zetse, decided 
to get some property. He bought with his savings 
a couple of orphan pigs. bend Fiat That was a 
year ago. Twice daily he filled hi pail from the 
milk separator and fed the orphans. The pigs 
thrived, and a short time ago, when his father sold 
a bunch of hogs, Chester’s orphans brought fif- 
teen a. very cent went on Chester’s bank- 
account. 

The Kansas farmer has simply treated his chil- 
dren as intelligent units of the little republic of 
the family. He has supplied the motive—so lack- 
ing to most farm boys—of intelligent self-interest. 
The girls also have their own property—but that 
is another story. 








HIS LAST STEP. 


hey were talking of Capt. Philander Howe, 
7 who had died a few days before the meeting 

of the Old Salt Club. ‘(He was a good man 
as ever walked,” said Captain Cosgrove, “‘but he 
was what I call too retiring in his disposition; 
always stepping out o’ the way.” 


“You’re right, there,” said Captain Saunders. 
“‘Recollect how when Mary Latham was all ready 
to oy my if he’d give her the chance, he was too 
scai ask her, and so Will James marched 
right up and carried her off under his very nose, 
he stepping out o’ the way?” 

“Certain I do,” answered Captain Lowe, “‘and I 
recall, too, how Jane Willet set her cap for him 
and got him, because when that old aunt that 
brought her up said, ‘Cap’n Philander, you’ve 
been here three times runnin’, to ~~ and I 
understand from Jane that you’ve beaued her 
home ey’ ey meetin “4 is hog ~ the 
spraw up an’ go, but jest staye ere 
— as a log, tillhe step out, ~ 4 engaged 
man!” 

“°Twas the same with naming the children,” 
said Captain Cosgrove. “Five boys, an’ not one of 
’em named Philander for his father and him, but 
all for her folks; and then when the girl came—the 
last one—he did say that if ’t had been a Ly he’d 
been meaning to ask her how she thought Philan- 
der’d do for a name; and she up an’ named that 
poor helpless little creetur Bs wy > an’ he jest 
stepped out, stead of telling her he didn’t like it.” 

“He hadn tany notion of dyin’, this last bronichal 
attackt he had,” said Captain Collam, sadly. ‘“B 
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when Jane told him she thought likely he’d onl 
last a week, and she knew he couldn’t be spare 
through the month, why, he —” 

The four old captains shook their heads. 

“He wa’n’t the kind of man that could up an’ 











s 


say he cal’lated to live a spell longer when he 
knew what was expected of him,” said Captain 
Lowe, mournfully. “He jest—stepped out, same 
as he always had.” 
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A LUCKY RECOLLECTION. 


xperiment is one of the best aids to teach- 
E ing, for the average man is more certain of a 

thing which he has tried himself. A case 
in point is that mentioned by the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. Aman was working on the side of a 
steeply sloping roof, when suddenly his foot 
slipped on a patch of ice, and he began to slide 
slowly down toward the edge. 


As he slid, he clutched with tense fingers at the 
tin. But it was smooth. It offered him no hold. 
And his speed ually but ceagey beeen y 

As, in a sit ng posture, like a tobogganer, the 
man continued his deadly slide, he began to pray 
in a loud, anguished voice. 

Memory, as if in answer to his prayer, Qashed 
across his brain the words: 

“Spread out.” 

The man instantly lay flat on his back, spread- 
ing arms and legs to their widest angle, making 
himself as much as possible like a starfish. 

His speed at once decreased. The additional 
friction surface acted like a brake. A few feet 
from the edge of the roof he came to anchor. 

“Help!” he then shouted. 

But the slight movement of shouting acted like 
a push, and he slip down a few inches more. 

‘Help!” And again he slid a little. 

But this time help came, a rope was thrown, and 
the man climbed back to safety. 

He wiped the dews of terror from his brow. 

“My boss in my apprentice days,”’ he said, “told 
me if I ever sta’ sliding down a roof slope to 
spread out and it would stop me. I didn’t believe 
him, but he was right.” 

The man smiled and sighed, musirig on his long- 
dead “boss.” Then he crawled back to his danger- 
ous work on the steep slope of the roof. 
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OBEYING ORDERS. 


he first and the last duty of a common soldier 

| is to obey orders. Nor is he allowed to put 

upon his orders a construction that might 

suit cases not anticipated. This, however, some- 

times leads to amusing results, as in an instance 

told by Mr. L. A. Tollemandie in his recent book, 
“Old and Odd Memories.” 


The scene of one of my father’s anecdotes was 
laid in a Southern seaport town, where long ago a 
general and an admiral were neighbors. he 
general’s house was fronted by a grass-plat, on 
which he claimed the right to pasture a cow. 

One day his wife complained that the supply, of 
milk was falling off. e sentinel accoun for 
the deficiency. by saying that the grass had lately 
been much trodden down by the public. 

The martial despot immediately gave orders that 
no animal, human or other, except the cow, should 
be allowed on the grass-plat; and he added—men 
were — in those days—that if this rule 

nged, the sentinel should be flogged. 

Soon afterward the admiral’s wife, having a 
pressing engagement, took a short cut over the 

ss in disregard of the sentinel’s repeated order 


halt. 
“Sir,’” said the offended lady, “don’t you know 
who I am?” 

“All I know is that you’re not the general’s cow.” 





NOT A SPECIALIST. 


genuine, complete “Jack of all trades” is a 
valuable member of the community. Un- 
fortunately he is as rare as he is precious, 

and like a poet, he has to be born, not made. The 
Owensboro Inquirer prints the following adver- 
tisement of a Kentuckian whose professions are 
both numerous and useful: 

Notice—Know all men by these presents, that I 
Shadrach H. Armstrong, have coal oil for sale at 
15 cents per gal. Some say it ain’t good oil, but I 
say itis. I will also tie your broomcorn, one half 
for the other. I crush corn every Thursday by 
tollgate. Turkeys picked very promptly any 
day of week. Horseshoeing a specialty at 6 bits 


&| around. Watch and pistol repairing guaranteed. 


Shoes half soled while you wait. Umbrellas fixed 
and axe handles made for 15 cents. Will teach 
Southern harmony and the fiddle combine for $3 
mo. Pictures enlarged by a new process, and my 
hot tamale and hair oil receipt go 330 days for 25 
cents. Haircutting only on Sat. eve., 20 cents per 
head. A good stripper cow for sale. Also agent 
for the Jones Wagon Hoist, the Tom McElrath 
Tobacco Duster and Foot’s Medical Advertiser. 
Rufe Langston is my attorney and my terms is 
cash—first, because I know you; second, because 
I don’t know you. 


BETRAYED BY HIS DISGUISE. 


n one of the principal Western cities the pro- 
| prietor of a large jewelry. store reported to the 
chief of police an extensive diamond robbery. 
He was asked by the chief if he suspected any one. 


“Yes, sir,” hesitatingly answered the merchant 
“although we have no proof. But a man whom 
have known for twenty-five years was in the store 
aday or two before the robbe looking round 
and appearing to be ill at ease. e has since dis- 
appeared. 

“What kind of looking man was he?” 

“Dark-complexioned, tall, with long curly hair 
and a heavy mustache.” 

‘*Well,” said the chief, after a moment’s thought, 
= hope to be able to give you some news of him 
soon. 


Then he sent this a to the police author- 
ities of several other cities: 

“Arrest tall man with close-cropped head and 
white upper lip. Diamond thief.” 

“The next day he received this despatch from a 
town in Missouri: 

“Got diamond thief. Have recovered goods. 
Am holding him subject to your order.” 


UP WITH THE TIMES. 


“y was detained in getting here,” explained the 

| caller, who had come to look at the flat. “I 

boarded one of these pay-as-you-enter cars, 

and the conductor refused to change a five-dollar 

bill. So I had to get off, hunt up change for the 
bill, and take a later car.” 


“That’s all right,” said the agent of the building. 
“T’ll show you the rooms now. 

After half an hour’s inspection the caller de- 
clared himself satisfied. 

“I think I'll take the flat,” he said. ‘By the 
way, my moving expenses are going to be pretty 
a and very mmf I shall be short of cash for 
a while. If I shoul pay the first month’s rent a 
couple of weeks or so after moving in, I presume 
it would be all right?” f 

“No, sir,” grimly answered the agent, who did 
not much like his looks, anyhow. ‘This is a pay- 
as-you-enter house.” 
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Exe CHILDRENS PAGE 


DANDELIONS. 
By Miriam S. Clark. 


] know not how it happened — 
But when I looked out, at dawn, 

A merry troop of goldenheads 
Were playing on the lawn; 

And, laughing with the summer breeze 
Who chanced to linger there, 

Were begging him for strings of dew 
To bind upon their hair. 

I know not how it happens — 
But youth must surely pass, 

As certainly and silently 
As wind across the grass; 

And now, where golden locks were seen 
Beyond the garden beds, 

A gentle group of grandams sit 
With placid, silver heads. 
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MOTHER'S PRESENT. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


= er silver-wedding present was the best 
one,’’ said Charlie. He was thinking 
of all the presents they had given 
mother in the years which were gone. 

‘*Yes, but that cost lots and lots of money !’’ 
Allan sighed. 

‘*T suppose we could make things. She liked 
my manual-training letter-case last year better 
than anything I could have bought, and she 
uses Allan’s bread-board every day. She’d 
miss them lots if she didn’t have them. But 
we’d have to buy materials to make anything, 
and there isn’t money enough to spare for that 
this year.’’ 

‘‘She’d like a vase for flowers,’’ said Herbert. 

‘*We might do the dishes every morning,’’ 
suggested Allan, doubtfully. 

‘‘Oh, she wouldn’t want us to do that,’’ said 
Herbert. ‘‘Sometimes it is too late when we 
get through breakfast, and time to go to school. 
Sometimes there are too many dishes for us to 
do, and sometimes there are errands, or I have 
to study—and we do them when she wants us 
to, anyway. That isn’t a present.’’ 

‘‘Whistle, Herbert,’’? said Allan. ‘‘Whistle 
and think of something she’d like us to do for 
a whole year, that she wants us to do just 
awfully, and that we don’t have to do, so it 
would be a real present.’’ 

Herbert whistled a long time — ‘‘ Annie 
Rooney,’’ ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee,’’ and 
‘‘Columbia, gem of the ocean.’’ It was Satur- 
day morning. They wanted to decide about 
the present before mama came home from the 
market. She would be back about nine o’clock. 
It was quarter of nine now. 

“To Thee, O God, we offer —” 
whistled Herbert. 

“We sang that in church last Sunday,’’ 
whispered Allan. ‘‘Don’t you remember??? 

He began to sing the words, softly at first, 
then letting them ring out: 

“Again we meet to thank Thee, 
To raise our loving prayer —” 

“‘O boys,’’ cried Herbert, ‘‘I’ve got it! I 
know !’’ 

There was a great deal of planning and whis- 
pering and laughing during the next few days, 
but that was only about how to tell mama what 
her present was. From the time Herbert first 
thought of it they did not hesitate as to what it 
should be. 

When the birthday morning came, mama 
found a sealed envelope on her plate at the 
table. In it was a card, and on the card was 
written, very carefully : 

Boston, Mass., June 8, 1908. 

Dear Mama. We wish you many happy Returns. 
We are sorry we can’t buy you something for your 
birthday, but we know you want to get Charlie’s 
shoes, so here is 76 cents we have saved to help 
get them. 

For your present, we hearby promise that we 
will go to church every Sunday for a whole year, 
unless we are too sick to go to day school, cause 
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1. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
‘ I. 
; A proverb of twenty letters. 

3124 is a tree; 85679 is a kind of riding horse; 
11 12 13 10 is to trim ; 15 16 17 14 isa golf term ; 20 19 18 
is In natural state. 

Il. 
A saying of Lord Bacon. 

1234is a character of Shakespeare’s plays; 
22 23 24 25 29 is a bird; 5671718 is a number; 19 20- 
28 26271312 is a musical term for slow time; 
nae ig 318 10 are articles ; 11 16 15 30 32 is wholesome 


2. BEHEADINGS. 
Behead a common plant and leave something the 
whole world loves; behead again and leave above. 
Behead mineral’ matter and leave a musical 
sound; behead and leave single; behead once 
more and leave an old form of no. 


3. PREFIX LETTER CHANGES. 


1. 
Change a center to wisdom, blood, a small hole, 

















Ve do not have to begin at nine, 
It's only held when the day is fine, € 


And nothing is done by rote or rule 
In this queer and cheerful Outdoor School. 





y= count the bars in the old rail fence, P 
But no pecks nor pints, no dollars and cents. § 
There are no dull things in addition’s rule _ 


In this fruitful and beautiful Outdoor School. 





» hee love to learn, and you love to stay, 
Which quite reverses the usual way, 
For ‘tis run on a most onginal rule, 


This lovely and lovable Outdoor School. 


O* the Outdoor School is the best | know! 
It's held where the grasses and flowers grow; 

It’s held when the other schools are done, 

And the work they give you seems just like fun. 






“aaa 


hey teach addition the loveliest way — 

You count the games that you like to play; 
You count the sheep and the cows that graze; 
‘You count the number of pleasant days; 







y* learn the songs of the different birds; 
You learn some poems with musical words ; 

You learn how the chipmunk sits up to eat; 

You learn the smells of the wild flowers sweet. 








DRAWN BY MAUDE HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 


you don’t make us go when we are, and you won’t 
have to tell us to go once. And we hope you will 
like it. Herbert. 
Allan. 
Charlie. 

A glad smile flashed over mama’s face as she 


With love, your sons, 


read, and when she had finished, she drew the 
boys to her, and kissed each one in turn. ‘‘It 
is fine, boys,’’ she said, ‘‘just grand! 
isn’t a thing for sale in all the stores in Boston 
that would have pleased me so much as this.’’ 


a NUTS TO CRACK. 4 


in front of, a tiresome person, painful, a greater 
quantity. 
II. 


Change a number to part of a fork, a drink, a 
tree, a plant, cows, not coarse, to eat, a cord, a 
straight line. 


4. LITERARY PARALLELS. 
Give the authors of the following: 
I. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 
“A short saying oft contains much wisdom.” 
Il. 
“For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
“The world is grown so bad, 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare not 
perch.” 
III. 


“One woe doth tread upon another’s heel 
So fast they follow.” 





IV. 
“To step aside is human.” 
“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
v. 
“Til blows the wind that profits nobody.” 
“An ill winde that bloweth no man to good.” 


5. WORD-SQUARES. 
Es 

I wouldn’t be as mean as Paul — 
He ate three apples, cores and all. 
He found, when hunting for the rest, 
Only a caterpillar’s nest. 
In all the crowd there’s not another 
So mischievous as Ethel’s brother ! 
He said he only was in fun, 
To catch him he’d dare every one. 
But when he noticed her red eyes, 
He owned his fault, to our surprise. 


Il. 
War-ships belonging to anation. An open space. 


“Thus woe succeeds a woe, a8 wave a wave.” | To change a course. An enclosure. 


There 
















THE CITY GARDEN. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


| have a garden all my own, 
Nobody knows how it has grown. 


There are thistle-flowers and buttercups, 
And ladies’-slippers, too, 

And just the other day I found 
Some violets all blue. 

Then there are-cockle-burs, to make 
Baskets and nests, you know, 

Dear green and purple spiky things, 
I wonder how they grow ? 

For no one came and put them there, 
They just are growing wild ; 

I think God must have planted them 
For me, a city child. 


Nobody knows how it has grown, 
This little garden all my own. 


—Se 


LITTLE WATCHMEN. 
By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


ebe is sure that grandmother’s garden is 
B the loveliest garden a boy ever played 

in. On one side a white picket fence 
shuts off the garden from the street. In the 
center is a star-shaped flower-bed, and all the 
other beds fit in a pattern round this one, sepa- 
rated from it by narrow paths. When Bebe 
visits grandmother in the summer, he finds the 
garden a pleasant playground and the flowers 
delightful playmates. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Bebe one day, “I should 
like to play in the garden this afternoon.’’ 

‘*Bebe,’’ said mother, ‘‘you may play in 
the garden this afternoon, but do not play too 
long, for we are going to Aunt Myra’s to 
tea.’’ 

**T like to go to Aunt Myra’s to tea,’’ said 
Bebe, ‘‘for there is always a little round cake 
for me to bring home, because I can’t eat it at 
night. How shall I know how long too long 
is?’’ 

‘*When the little white blossoms in the bed 
shaped like a crescent moon open it will be time 
to come in,’’ said mother. 

“‘T know the moon-shaped bed,’’ said Bebe, 
‘*but the little blossoms in it are only buds. I 
saw them yesterday morning and I saw them 
this morning all shut tight.’’ 

‘*This afternoon,’’ said mother, ‘‘you will 
see them all open.’’ 

Bebe went into the garden to play. 
went to the bed of the sleepy flowers. 

‘*You think because you live in the moon it 
is always night! Wake up!’’ said Bebe; but 
not a flower stirred. 

Bebe pushed his way among the flowers that 
bent half-way over the walks, chatting with 
their neighbors. He called on the foxglove, 
coxcomb, lady’s-delight, larkspur, bouncing- 
bet, sweet-william and baby’s-breath, and then 
he looked again at the blossoms which were 
to tell him when to get ready for tea. 

“Oh!’’ said Bebe. ‘‘Good afternoon!’’ for 
one little flower peered at him from a sleepy, 
half-open eye. 

‘*Have you had a pleasant nap, sleepy- 
head ?’’ asked Bebe of another flower, which 
was beginning to stretch its petals. Then, as 
he watched, he saw the blossoms slowly, slowly 
open, one after another, and he knew it was 
time to go into the house to get ready for tea 
at Aunt Myra’s, where there is always a little 
round cake for a boy to take home. 

‘*‘Why did they sleep so long and wake so 
late, mother ?’’ asked Bebe. 

**All last night they watched in the garden 
until the morning-glories came on duty bright 
and early in the morning,’’ said mother. ‘‘ All 
day to-day they slept, until four o’clock this 
afternoon. Because they always wake at four 
o’clock they are called four-o’clocks, and they 
are the little night-watchmen of the garden.’’ 


First he 


a a 


III. 
A part of a vessel. A partofawindow. A girl’s 


name. Behind. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Al, sand, and, sandal—sandal. 11. Sam, 
Jess, Ami, mine, jessamine—jessamine. 
2. 1. Christopher Marlowe, Shakespeare. 11. 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Bulwer, Dryden. 111. 
Chaucer, Dryden, Shakespeare. 1v. Wordsworth, 


Byron. v. Shakespeare, Byron. vi. Shake- 
speare, Scott. vii. Fortescue, Shakespeare. 
3. Flat. 


4. Rapt, rap, ease, tease. Diner, din, mine, 


ermine. Stabie, able, are, taro, pace, space. Re- 
cent-ly. Hot-ten-tot. Fair-mind-Ed. 

5. Stone, tone, one, ne, e. 

I. II. 

6. EMBER KAFIR 
MARIE AGILE 
BRIGS FILIA 
EIGHT ILIAD 
RESTS READS 
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SCENE IN THE ISLAND OF MAURITIUS, THE LAST HOME OF THE DODO. 


he average student of geography knows 

that the Island of Mauritius lies in the 

Indian Ocean, about six hundred miles 
east of Madagascar, and that it belongs to Eng- 
land, but he might not be able to tell whether 
Mauritius is notably distinguished from a score 
of other islands lying in the southern hemi- 
sphere, although the name Mauritius calls up 
before two classes of minds pictures almost as 
vivid as does the sound of the fateful names 
Elba or St. Helena. 

One of these classes consists of the lovers of 
romantic literature all over the world, to whom 
the name Mauritius suggests the tender and 
pathetic idy] of ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” of which 
this island was the theater. 

The second, and much smaller class, are the 
paleontologists, or students of extinct animal 
forms, to whom Mauritius is memorable as the 
last home of the dodo, a grotesque and clumsy 
bird, with only rudi- 
mentary wings, which 
appears to have been 
extirpated about the 
year 1650. 

In an elaborate and 
costly work on the 
dodo, published in 
London in 1848, under 
the patronage of Prince 
Albert, is found the 
following quaint de- 
scription of the dodo, 
taken from Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s journal of 
his visit to Mauritius 
in 1626: 

‘“*The Dodo comes 
first to our description : 
Here (and nowhere 
else that ever I could 
see or heare of,) is gen- 
erated the Dodo, (a 
Portuguize name it is, 
and has reference to 
her simplenes,) a Bird which for shape and 
rarenesse might be called a Phoenix (wer’t in 
Arabia:) her body is round and extremely fat, 
her slow pace begets that corpulencie: few of 


them weigh less than fifty pound: better to the | eggs 


eye than stomack: greasie appetites may per- 
haps commend them, but to the indifferently 
curious, nourishment but prove offensive. 

‘*Let’s take her picture: her visage darts 
forth melancholy, as sensible of Nature’s injurie 
in framing so great and massie a body to be 
directed by such small and complementall wings 
as are unable to hoise her from the ground, 
serving only to prove her a bird; which other- 
wise might be doubted of: her head is variously 
drest, the one half hooded with downy blackish 
feathers ; the other perfectly naked ; of a whitish 
hue, as if a transparent lawne had covered it: 
her bill is very howked, and bends downwards, 
the thrill or breathing place is in the midst of 
it; from which part to the end, the colour is a 
light greene mixt with a pale yellow; her eyes 
be round and small, and bright as Diamonds; 
her cloathing is of finest Downe, such as you 
see in Goslins: her trayne is (like a Chynese 
beard) of three or foure short feathers; her legs 
thick, and black, and strong; her tallons sharp, 
her stomack fiery hot, so as stones and iron are 
easily digested in it; in that and shape not a 
little resembling the Afric Oestriches.’’ 

But one living specimen of the dodo was ever 
known to have been seen outside of Mauritius. 
This one was brought alive to Europe by a 
Dutch navigator, and exhibited in London in 
1639, The evidence of this is contained in a 
manuscript in the British Museum by Hamon 
I,’ Estrange, and is as follows: 

‘*About 1638, as I walked London streets, I 
saw the picture of a strange fowle hong out 
upon a cloth and myselfe with one or two more 
then in company went in to see it. It was kept 
in a chamber, and was a great fowle somewhat 
bigger than the largest Turky Cock, and so 
legged and footed, but shorter and thicker and 
of a more ‘erect shape, coloured before like the 
breast of a young cock fesan, and on the back 
of dunn or deare colour. The keeper called it 
a Dodo, and in the ende of a chymney in the 
chamber there lay a heape of large pebble stones, 
whereof hee gave it many in our sight, some as 
bigge as nutmegs, and the keeper told us shee 
eats them (conducing to digestion).’’ 








THE DODO. 


Facsimile of a drawing supposed to have been 
made from life by Zanen. 





A distinctly plaintive note in all the literature 
extant concerning the dodo excites curiosity and 
compassion. In his introduction to the dodo 
book, from which these extracts are taken, this 
feeling is appealed to by the author as follows: 
‘*We cannot see without regret the extinction 
of the last individual of any race of organic 
beings whose progenitors colonized the pre- 
adamite earth.’’ 

An analysis of the reason for a specially 
compassionate interest in the dodo would seem 
to show that it is founded on the strikingly 
grotesque character of the bird, taken with the 
fact that nature had been cruelly unkind to her 
in the matter of equipment for self-defense. 
She could neither run nor fly, but was, as one 
traveller expressed it, ‘‘a specimen of gigantic 
immaturity, a permanent nestling clothed with 
down instead of feathers, and with wings and 
tail so short and feeble as to be utterly unsub- 
servient to flight.’’ 

Of this cruelty of 
nature the dodo her- 
self appeared to be sen- 
sible, and to show it in 
“ther visage,’’ accord- 
ing to the account of 
Sir Thomas Herbert. 
At any rate, it made 
the extinction of the 
dodo, after the discov- 
ery of the Island of 
Mauritius by the Por- 
tuguese about 1505, so 
swift and complete as 
to give it, to one inter- 
ested, a flavor of trag- 
edy. The last of the 
fifteenth century and 
the beginning of the 
sixteenth made an era 
of geographical discov- 
ery, when every sea 
was filled with the 
barks of explorers and 
marauding buccaneers in search of new worlds. 
To these ruthless food-hunters the dodo fell an 
easy prey, while the domestic animals which 
accompanied civilization wantonly devoured her 


In the narrative of one of these explorers, 
William van Wert Zanen, who visited Mauritius 
in 1602, he speaks of killing fifty dodos and 
taking them on board his ship, where they 
were salted. Assailed thus, both in front and 
rear, what wonder that the dodo’s visage ‘‘darted 
forth melancholy,’’ or that it gave up the 
unequal struggle? The cut here shown accom- 
panied Zanen’s narrative, and is supposed to 
be from a drawing made by him. 

The scanty relics of the dodo, amounting to 
little more than fragments of a head, a leg and 
a foot, can be found only in the treasured 
collections of nations, while the paintings made 
from life of this despised and martyred bird by 
Roelandt Savery are beyond price. 


* ¢ 


TOMSETT’S BOYS. 

ld Tomsett is a clear-headed old man, with 

four tall, laboring sons, and a bank-book— 
which is said to be no idol to him. He rose 
steadily in his younger days from eighteen- 
pence a week to the position of prosperous 
small farmer. Now, at seventy, and cut down 
with rheumatism, he hoes among the turnips 
or looks after the horses. His sons live in the 
house with him, and keep the land “‘like a 
garden.’’ John Halsham, in ‘‘Idlehurst: A 
Journal Kept in the Country,’’ reports old 
Tomsett as follows: 

Good boys they are. I allas know they’ll 
do just what I tell ’em. I does without any 
odd man so long as I can; you can’t put no 
trust in’em. That’s half why farmin’s as bad 
as it is; there’s not what I call honesty! 

There was a fella I turned off last year. He 
was tellin’ them in the publics down in the 
village how he’d been makin’ a fool of me, and 
what he got out of the place. They ha’n’t 
pot their hearts in the work, not in no sense, 
ike. They must be ri - here in the heart. 

When I was a boy d tell us we wasn’t 
to knock off ry! we on a see to count three 
stars a-shinin’ ; bless you! the chaps now- 
adays, they’d’ Pat er go by their watches. 
They’re a shacklin’ lot, that’s what they are! 

Now my boys, I reckon they sees a good 
many stars afore they’ve done some gta and it 
don’t look as if it had done ’em muc 
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EXPIRATION OF 


SPECIAL OFFERS 






> 





Many 


2 have taken advantage of these special 


opportunities to secure the articles offered, and 
many others will wish to do so before the Offers 


expire. 


We wish to remind our subscribers, 


therefore, that each of these Offers was limited 
to a certain time, and that the articles described 
cannot be secured on these special terms after the 
dates mentioned. ‘There is still ample time, how- 
ever, for those who will act at once to secure one 
or more of the articles offered. 


Look up these Offers at once. 


DOUBLE-VALUE 
OFFERS | 


Advertised in 
The Companion May 13th. 


























A selection of attractive and useful 
articles. Each article offered rep- 
resents double value and gives an 
opportunity that none of our sub- 
scribers can afford to neglect. 


The Double- Value Offers 
Expire on July 31st. 





‘ZURING the spring season The Youth’s - 
Companion has been making some very 
uses Special Offers to subscribers. 
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g COMP ANION A wheel of this quality would have H 
ie cost $150 a few years ago. One ®© 
— RO ADSTER of our subscribers, W. P. Haris = = 
i of Alabama, writes: “It seems to ee 
ale Advertised in The me many fellows would take — 
J Companion April 22d and May 27th. advantage of your liberal Offer, E 
= especially when they have as good 
1c a paper behind them as The Com- 
= panion. I got all of my subscriptions (15) in less than four hours.” 
ge A $5.00 Coaster Brake included free on all orders received 
i up to August 31st. 
me C O U C H ms The most comfortable Hammock 
0 ever designed. It bids fair to sup- 
cd H A M M O e K plant in large measure the vl 
a style hammock. This Swingin 
Advertised in Couch-Hammock sells for $1 0.0 00, 
es The Companion June 10th. but our subscribers can secure it 
0 for a limited period on very special 
ae terms. See The Youth’s Com- 
4 panion of June | Oth for complete description and liberal Offer. 
aa This Offer Expires Rn 3ist. 
- W A LT H A a thes Have you been wishing fora good ,.., 
a reliable timepiece? Then look = 3 
a AND ELGIN up our Offer of Waltham and =" 
F Elgin Watches, which appeared *"" 
ae | W ATCHES in The Companion last week. An = 
“ne opportunity of this kind does not awa 
0" Advertised in The Companion July Ist. come every day. These Watches .., 
a | were originally offered to our sub- F 
| scribers last January. The Offer 7" 
vg ~~ Was 80 popular that in response to many requests we have repeated it. """ 
a | Many of our subscribers, therefore, will wish to take advantage of a 
= this opportunity before the Offer Expires on August 31st. mm 
bs PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. *" 
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president Taft sent a special message to 
Congress, June 16th, conveying two recom- 
mendations: First, that Congress submit to the 
several states an amendment to the Constitution 
granting to the Federal government the right to 
levy and collect an income tax; and second, the 
enactment, as a part of the pending revenue 
measure, either as a substitute for or in addition 
tothe inheritance tax, of an excise tax upon all 
corporations,—except national banks, savings- 
banks, and building and loan associations,— 
measured by two per cent. of their net income. 
Such a tax, he urged, would produce a large 
revenue without hardship, and would have the 
further advantage of insuring Federal super- 
vision of corporations. 

& 


iy Amendment to the Constitution 
must be approved by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states. The difficulty of the 
process is indicated by the fact that, except for 
the amendments adopted after the close of the 
Civil War, no change has been made in the Con- 
stitution since 1804. But the President is of 
the opinion that the great majority of the people 
are in favor of giving the national government 
the power to levy an income tax, and that it is 
better to try to secure the amendment than to 
enact a law which might be pronounced uncon- 
stitutional on the same grounds which influenced 
the decision of the Supreme Court upon the last 
income-tax law. e 


— Process of amending the Consti- 
tution is through a national convention 
called by Congress at the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states. The 
legislatures of 33 states have made application 
at one time or another in behalf of an amend- 
ment for the popular election of United States 
Senators. As the required number of petitions 
has not been made to a single Congress, they 
have not been acted upon. The question 
whether such a convention could be limited by 
the call to one particular subject of change has 
never been determined, and no such convention 
has ever been held. 
& 


D°” on Hides.—The tariff bill which 
passed the House put hides upon the free 
list; but the Senate has voted, 46 to 30, to 
impose a duty of 15 per cent. on them. In this 
vote, as in several preceding important divisions, 
party lines were disregarded. Thirty-six Re- 
publicans and 10 Democrats voted for the duty, 
and 16 Republicans and 14 Democrats voted 
against it. e 


Remarkable Trial.—The trial at San 

Francisco of President Calhoun of the 
United Railroads Company on a charge of 
bribery of San Francisco supervisors ended 
June 19th in a disagreement of the jury. The 
case attracted wide attention. More than three 
months were consumed in securing a jury, and 
the actual trial lasted 110 days. 


aiser and Tsar.—The German Emperor 

visited the Tsar of Russia upon the im- 
perial yacht Standart, in Pitkipas Bay, June 
17th. Toasts of personal friendship and inter- 
national good-will were exchanged, but no 
important results are expected from the inter- 
view. The night before the meeting a British 
steamer which approached too near the imperial 
yacht was fired upon by a Russian torpedo- 
boat and slightly injured; but the incident was 
universally recognized as due to a misunder- 
standing, and the Tsar personally sent a check 
to a man on board the boat who was wounded 
by the shot fired. e 


Roe approved.—The government fi- 
nance bill, framed in accordance with the 
provisions of the much-discussed budget, has 
passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons by a vote of 366 to 209, but is not 
likely to reach its final stage before autumn. 
The government’s majority was reduced by the 
vote of the Nationalists against the bill. 
* 


outh African Union.—The plan for a 

federation of the South African colonies of 
Great Britain was conditioned upon a refer- 
endum in Natal. This referendum resulted in 
a vote of 11,121 in favor of the proposal, and 
3,701 opposed. This vote assures the estab- 
lishment of the South African Union. 

& 


p= Prederick de Martens of Russia, 

who was so eminent an authority on inter- 
national law that he had been called ‘‘the chief 
justice of Christendom,’’ died June 20th, aged 
64. He was one of the Russian delegates at 
the Portsmouth conference which negotiated 
terms of peace between Russia and Japan in 
1905, was a prominent member of the peace 
conferences at The Hague, and was a member 
of the Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague. 


























peel Feet.—When the new twenty-dollar 
gold piece was issued, in 1907, a critic of 
the design on the coins asked, ‘‘Who ever saw 
an eagle in flight with its legs trailing behind 
it?’”? This touches upon a question that has 
often been debated, but Dr. C. W. Townsend 
thinks that the de- 
signer was right and 
the critic wrong. All 
birds of prey, he says, 
habitually carry their 
legs behind in flight, 
except when about to strike their quarry. 
Water-birds also fly with their legs extended 
behind, and pheasants, grouse and other galli- 
naceous birds do the same thing as soon as they 
are well under way. But ‘the Passeres or 
perching birds, such as English blackbirds, 
sparrows, robins, ravens, rooks, crows and 
swallows, when in flight carry their legs drawn 
up in front. The habit of humming-birds is 
uncertain, although some have been photo- 
graphed carrying their legs in front. 

* 


N°” Electric Wiring.—For installations 
for small consumers in houses, two new 
systems of electric wiring are in use in Europe. 
The Kuhlos system employs wires wrapped 
round with tinned brass or copper covering 
ordinary rubber - insulated conductors. The 
wires can easily be bent round corners, and are 
fastened to the wall with small clips. The 
Stanros system presents even smaller wires, 
wrapped ina similar manner. They are very 
flexible, and are so small that they can be run 
over the surface or along a cornice, so as to be 
practically invisible. ° 


n Earth Tide.—At the Potsdam Observa- 
tory, Mr. O. Hecker, after several years’ 
study with horizontal and vertical pendulums, 
announces the existence of periodic movements 
in the mass of the earth, originating like the 
ocean tides in the differential attractions of the 
sun and moon, and following similar laws. 
The average change of level produced is said 
to be about eight inches. It is not certain that 
this can have any perceptible effect on the 
occurrence of earthquake phenomena. 
& 


wv and Consumption.—Com- 
menting on the excellent work done by the 
organizations that are warring against alcohol- 
ism, Prof. W. P. Mason remarks the absence 
of similar work against consumption, and yet 
he says, in its annual mortality, and the amount 
of suffering produced, tuberculosis is by far 
the greater evil. In support of this he exhibits 
the following statistics: Deaths in the State of 
New York in 1907, from alcoholism, 1,023; 

from typhoid fever, 1,688; from consumption, 
14,406. Professor Mason adds that the moral 
side of the question does not enter into his com- 

parison. The teachings of science on this sub- 
ject need, more than anything else, the education 
of the people to make them effective. 

* 


omfort in Automobiles.—An engineer 

correspondent of the London Times points 
out that the prevalent opinion that the comfort 
of automobilists is best promoted by having all 
the weight carried within the wheel base is 
incorrect. The passengers should be seated 
within the base, but weight placed behind and 
in front tends to steady the chassis, and thus 
to free the passengers from the effects of shock. 
If weight be placed outside the wheel base, 
both front and back, he says, an improvement 
in smoothness of running is obtained without 
any increase of the total weight of the car. 

* 


Paty og for Ships.—The report that 
an English battle-ship of 18,000 horse- 
power is to be driven by gas-engines without 
funnels was said by Sir William White recently 
to be based on an exaggerated idea of what is 
at present possible in the development of such 
engines. Yet progress is being made, and on a 
dozen English battle-ships gas-engines are now 
in use for auxiliary purposes. It is believed 
that for small vessels such engines may soon 
come to be largely employed. - They save weight 
and space, and Lord Graham has expressed 
the opinion that there would be no difficulty 
in installing them in ships up to 3,000 horse- 
power. e 





yw for Eros.—The asteroid Eros, 
which is celebrated for the eccentricity 
of its orbit, and its- occasional near approaches 
to the earth, is again attracting the attention of 
astronomers, but this time a long while in ad- 
vance of the performance that is expected of it. 
In 1900 Eros came within about 31,000,000 
miles of the earth, but in 1931 it will approach 
us within about 15,500,000 miles. This will 
afford a unique opportunity to determine with 
greater exactness the solar the mass 
of the moon, and the mass of the earth, and 
the Astrographic Congress, which met this 
spring in Paris, has determined to begin prepa- 
rations for the important event without delay. 
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NEW COMPANION 
QUALITY WILL MEET 
EVERY NEED 


OTHING 





could more clearly indicate the popularity 


of the New Companion Sewing Machine than the 
es world-wide demand for it, the machine having al- 


ready been sent into twenty different countries. 


The 


New Companion has made a name for itself solely upon 


merit. 


We have no agents; the ever-increasing sales of 


our machine have been made simply because our cus- 
Prospective 
customers may rest assured that when they purchase a 
New Companion they will secure the highest possible 
type of sewing machine. 


tomers recommend it to their friends. 





+ + 


Warranted 


for 


Ten Years. 


Style 14 
Price #2075 


ST 





reference 


Our limited space will not permit of even a 
to some of the special features. An illustrated Booklet 
of forty pages gives full particulars. If the necessities 
of your sewing room require the purchase of a new sewing 
machine we would suggest a careful reading of our Booklet. 


New Companion Sewing Machine received and tried. Wife likes it very 
much. Father, who is an experienced sewing machine man and has handled 
all of the best machines, thinks the New Companion is as good as any sewing 
machine ever put out for three times the money. 
J. R. LAWRENCE, East Raynham, Mass. 


After a thorough trial by specially competent operators, I am pleased to 
state that the New Companion Sewing Machine has ‘‘ made good” in every 


articular. 


We are all please 


-—REV. 


Its superiority as to workmanship, price and efficiency cannot 


duplicated by any sewing machine I have seen.— Dr. R. E. CHAFFIN, 


Belton, Mo. 
The New Companion Sewing Machine was received in good order, and 
after a thorough test find it perfect in every way. The attachments also are 


easily adjusted and do good work. 


Iam so pleased with the New Companion 


that I would not exchange it with my neighbor’s machine which cost $65.— 
Mrs. J. H. JEFFRIES, Rome, Ga. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in. perfect condition, and 


fully meets our expectations. 


I have used many kinds of machines, and the 


New Companion can hold its own with any of them, except in the price. 
—Mrs. Mary M. RICE, St. Johns, Mich. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . «© «© « $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . « «~ 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers gn’? ign ee «a 
Style 3 Cabinet, Hand Lift a ae ee ee 
Style 4 Companion Special Pas ~~ ee ee 
Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . ~. «~ 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers. . . ~. «~ © 21.75 
Style 104 Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . 24.75 
Style 114 Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . 26.75 
Style 124 Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 29.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any frei, 


of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY G 


At the above prices we deliver 
the sewing machines freight 


For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
t office west 


[ARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
- trated weekly popet. for all the family. 


1.75 a year, in advance. 


Its subscription p 
oston, Mass., as second- 


Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tait, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

ne . Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to : 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FOOD FOR THE FAT. 


t is possible that the actual pro- 

portion of overfat people in the 
general population is no greater 
now than it ever was, but to the 
observer who has lived many 
years it seems as if the number of persons one 
meets who are noticeably overweight had in- 
creased greatly in recent years. 

Some large folk are content with their lot—nearly 
all are jolly, yet there are many who would give 
much for every pound they could throw off. 

There are a nuinber of dietary systems in vogue 
for reducing weight, almost all efficacious, if 
strictly followed, but not all safe. The original 





“banting system,” for example, in which the |. 


person is restricted to little more than a lean-meat 
diet, is not to be recommended, and one who prac- 
tises it, unless under constant medical supervision, 
may do himself irreparable harm. Noone system, 
indeed, is applicable to all cases, for the cause is 
not always the same, and what may be suitable for 
one fat- person may not be at all what another 
needs. 

It is popularly believed that all fat persons are 
gross feeders, but this is not true; indeed, the 
reverse is often the case. Obesity may be a dis- 
ease, or rather a prominent symptom of one, the 
trouble being with the internal chemistry of nutri- 
tion—a disease of metabolism, as it is called. It 
is comparable to diabetes—nearly related to it, in 
fact. In this disease sugar is formed in excess in 
the system, even when very little is taken with the 
food; and so in obesity there is a tendency to the 
formation of fat in the body, even if little fat- 
forming food is eaten. In most cases, however, 
much can be done by a regulation of the diet. 

The amount of meat should not be increased, 
but the quantity of sugar and starchy foods should 
be reduced, their place being taken by non-starchy 
vegetables, such as spinach, cauliflower and salads, 
The foods to be avoided, or taken in great moder- 
ation, are those which contain much starch, such 
as rice and potatoes, and all sweets—pies, puddings 
and candy. Tea and coffee should be taken with- 
out sugar, if taken at all, and chocolate should be 
omitted entirely. 

Bread is fattening, but for most persons it seems 
an indispensable article of diet. Its amount can, 
however, be limited, and it should be toasted. 

Fats are less harmful than sugar and starch, 
and may be allowed in moderation in the form of 
butter and salad oil. 

The belief that the drinking of water makes fat 
is erroneous. If one eats juicy vegetables, and 
especially the less sweet fruits, such as apples and 
grape-fruit, and abandons the use of sugar, there 
will be a natural reduction in the amount of water 
taken, but one should drink all that is needed to 
quench thirst. 

* ©¢ 


ABOUT THE JAPANESE. 


well-known man of science, lecturing recently 

in Japan, was greeted everywhere by immense 
audiences. In one northern city, where ladies were 
admitted for the first time to a public lecture, over 
eleven hundred persons gathered in a school hall, 
and some twenty-two hundred clogs were piled 
outside the doors. That the owners invariably 
find their individual foot-gear speaks much for 
Japanese acumen and honesty. 

An editorial in a leading newspaper the follow- 
ing day commented on the generosity of the cele- 
brated lecturer who, at the advanced age of sixty, 
had travelled so far to carry knowledge to others; 
and what was still more notable, the loyalty of his 
son in coming along to take care of his father. 
These facts were of great interest, because in 
Japan men habitually retire from work or business 
at the age of forty, grow a beard, and fall back on 
their relatives for support. Recently, however, 
the retiring age has been raised to sixty years. 
When the Japanese discovered that although the 
lecturer was smooth-faced, his son wore a beard, 
they concluded the younger man was lacking in 
reverence, and more than one remonstrated with 
him on the subject. 

An instance of the curious childlike quality of 
even the educated Japanese is that of a professor 
of geology in a government university, a man of 
high intelligence, fully conversant with all 
branches of his subject. One day, while talking 
with his American associate, he pulled a mouth- 
organ from his bag, and without ceremony, played 
tune after tune for an hour to his amused and 
astonished guest. Discovering that one air, ‘““There 
is a happy land,” had words which the American 
had learned in childhood, the Japanese professor 
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was not satisfied until several verses had been 
recalled, written down, and the prize pocketed. 

Japanese interest in Western musical notation 
is intense. Some years ago the government sent 
for Dr. William Mason to inaugurate a system of 
musical training in the public schools. Meantime, 
while the Japanese are being ‘‘tarantulated with 
melody,” it is interesting to note that the tendency 
of Occidental music is toward Oriental harmonics. 

Japanese modesty, in contrast to American brag, 
was illustrated in the reply of a Japanese admiral 
on being congratulated on a great victory. “Yes,” 
he said, “‘we in Japan think that our future tasks 
will be less difficult.” 

Japanese laws against the smoking of cigarettes 
are very stringent. Formerly almost every boy 
smoked; but one schoolmaster, having proved to 
his own satisfaction that the habit effected perma- 
nent injury to growing boys, ruled against them. 
Feeling that he could not, under such circum- 
stances, go on smoking himself, he gave up the 
practise, and persuaded his colleagues to do like- 
wise. 

Mankind is made up on too uniform a pattern 
for any nation to escape successfully from such 
hints, however humorous, of loyalty to age and 
erudition, modesty, courageous experiment in the 
customs of other lands, and the personal practise 
of wise precepts. The real distinctions between 
peoples are not those of Orient or Occident, wealth 
or rank, or so-called success or failure: they are 
those of growth of mind and soul. 


* ¢ 


REFLECTED GLORY. 


r. Jones was an excellent man, prosperous in 
his business and modest in his ways, but not 
distinguished for anything in particular. His 
wife, however, Mrs. Smith-Jones, was a woman of 
rare accomplishments. She was an artist of more 
than ordinary ability, a brilliant pianist, and pos- 
sessed a voice of remarkable sweetness and power. 
At a large party one evening, at which she and 
her husband were present, her singing captivated 
a stranger who was one of the guests, and he asked 
to be introduced toher. His request was granted. 
After a few minutes’ conversation the hostess 
came and took him away. 
“You mustn’t monopolize her, Mr. Simmons,” 
she said. ‘I want you to meet Mr. Jones.” 
**Who is Mr. Jones?” 
“He is her husband.” 
“What is he noted for?” 
“Noted for?” echoed the hostess. ‘Why, for— 
for his wife!” 
* ¢ 


HEAD ON, ONLY. 


y remark which might possibly be construed 

into unfavorable criticism of his old master or 
any of his belongings is instantly resented by 
Pomp, an old Southern negro. A young grand- 
daughter from “up Norf” was looking over the 
family portraits and commenting freely, while 
Pomp stood, a sable image, at her side. 

“T don’t think much of that horse’s tail,” said 
the girl, nodding her head toward a portrait of her 
spl ted ancestor seated on the horse which carried 
him through the Civil War. “It looks rather 
moth-eaten to me.” 

“Dey wasn’t nobody from de Norf eber saw dat 
hoss’s tail in wah times,” answered Pomp, his 
voice charged with indignation. 


® © 


THE UNION SPIRIT. 


t a public school not long ago the children were 
training for the annual Flag-day celebration. 
One boy, in order to show good reason why he 
should take a prominent part in the ceremonies, 
said that he had a real gun; another had a pistol; 
a small girl had a flag, and so on. 
Finally, one tow-haired lad of six came up to 
the teacher, and stood waiting for her to see him. 


and s 
“Well, what is it?” she asked. 
“T has a union suit,” he said. 


* ¢ 


EITHER WAY. 


r. Wilkins had been sitting quietly on a nail 

keg, perusing a paper which he had found on 

the counter. The date of it he had not noticed. 
Finally he looked up with a puzzled expression. 

‘“What’s this wireless telegraph signal, this 

‘Cc. O. D.’ they’re talking so much about?” he 


asked. 
“TI guess it’s ‘C. Q. D.,’ ain’t it?” rr: 


Holbrook, the grocer. “Anyway, it’s a signal of 
distress,’ he added, moodily. 
* © 


A PRACTICAL INVENTOR. 


“Co your boy Josh is an inventor?” said Mr. 
Green, one morning, according to a writer in 

the Washington Star. Farmer Corntossel paused 
a moment before answering. . 

“Yes,” he said, at last, “the has invented a lot 
0’ labor-saving devices.” 

“What are they?” 

“Excuses for not working,” replied Farmer 
Corntossel. 


* ¢ 


DOWN TO HARD PAN. 


|" moving and settling down, the family had sub- 
sisted on short rations, and one morning Mrs. 
Drew found herself facing an unknown deficit. 

“Nora,” she said to the maid of all work, “what 
is there in the storeroom?” 

“Every blessed thing is given out but the tea 
an’ coffee,” Nora informed her, “and sure they 
will, if they last long enough.” 


A HINT TO THE WISE. 


s Jones and Brown were crawling along the 
highway where lately they had gone at top 

speed, a writer in the Pittsburg Despatch says 
Jones was moved to inquire why Brown ran his 
car so slowly these days. 

“When everybody’s 
tools,” Brown Teplied, a un sade 
without risking a puncture.” 








Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Ithasnoequal. [Adv. 
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WE SHIP > APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

Do not buy 

FACTORY PRICE a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
until youwrite for ourlarge Art Catalo 
and learn our wonderful proposition O 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


everywhere are 

RIDER AGENTS sw etine Lt 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other ee 
ires, Coaster-Brakes single 
heels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 

















Not Wai write to-day for our special off’ 
AD cy tt CO.,Dept.H50,Chicago 





; ALL SPOONFULS | 
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—1 hey are not. Weigh them — Test 

them in actual work —Test them in mak- 

jing Soft Soap. Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in each test. 
gq PEZ 2RLINE 1S Condensed Soap-— | 
Energy —the Orginal Washing Powder. 
It established the directions, a Table- | 
spoonful to a Pail of Water. You will 
have to use double or more of its follow- | 
| ers to accomplish the same work. 
|@ PEARLINE is made of Pure Fats | 
| and Vegetable Oils—no refuse used. Itis | 
| Absolutely | larmless— Bnghtens Colors 
| —does not turn White Goods Yellow. | 


yur 


me 
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Tablespoonful of Soap Powder should weigh an ounce 
and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 
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¢ The “H. H. H.” Tool Knife. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





H. H.” EMBODIES 
2. Leather Punch. 3. Swedging Awl. 


THE “H. 


1. Pocket Knife. 
4. Wire Cutter. 5. Wire Pliers. 6. Alligator Wrench. 
7. Hoof Hook. 8. Screw Driver. 9. Screw Bit. 


Invaluable to Farmers, Horsemen, Mechanics, Miners, Sailors, Soldiers, 
Sportsmen and all Working Men. 


These Knives are built for practical use. Especial care is taken to make 
the Knife sufficiently strong for use of Mechanics, Machinists, Farmers, 
Teamsters, Electricians, Sportsmen, etc., all rivets being countersunk. The 
temper is drawn in Screw Driver and Point of Awl to prevent either from 
breaking. The blades are made of the best 85 carbon cutlers’ steel, and 
tempered to withstand hard usage. The Pliers and Wire Cutters are Drop- 
Forged tool steel (not steel castings), and tempered especially to do the 
work required of them, and give entire satisfaction in handling and cutting 
fence wire, baling and binding wire, harness rivets, etc. 

The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for making various sized 
holes in leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing, etc. The Leather Punch 

. acts as a swedging awl or marlinespike when turned to the left; especially 
adapted for use in lacing belts, untieing knots, etc. Besides being a perfect 
leather punch and swedging awl, this tool is a perfect screw bit, making a 
tapering hole in wood for various sized screws when turned to the right. 
The Screw Bit and Screw Driver features of this Knife are perfect in their 
operation. The Lace Hook and Hoof Hook formed on end of plier handle 
will be found convenient in many ways. 


Bill Book and Coin Purse. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








Last season we received more orders 
for this Bill Book and Coin Purse than 
for all our other Pocketbooks combined. 
Made from fine calfskin of a rich wine 
color, stitched with silk to match, and 
lined with smooth tan leather. New and 
popular shape. It has a place for change 
and another for bills, both separate and 
secured by lock buttons. An extremely 
useful, handsome and stylish article for 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. Will wear 
splendidly, and give the best of satisfac- 
tion. Any name stamped in gold leaf 
without extra charge. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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AVOIDING CONFUSION 








BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


r. James Goddard often said 
that he had no patience with 
people who attract attention 

in public places. He asserted that 
there is always a way to avoid disturb- 
ances, and that he had small considera- 
tion for a man who makes himself 
conspicuous. 

Mr. Goddard lived quietly, and when 
he went to a place of amusement, endeavored 
to select seats that were neither noticeable for 
being in an expensive part of the auditorium, 
nor for being undesirable. When the ‘‘Mary- 
land Minstrels’? were advertised for certain 
dates in the local opera-house, Mr. Goddard 
bought tickets. There were no reserved seats, 
and he told his wife and her two sisters, who 
were visiting the Goddards, to be ready early, 
so that they could secure seats as near the middle 
of the hall as possible. Although they arrived 
in good season, they could not all sit together. 
The best arrangement they could make was for 
Mrs. Goddard and her sisters to sit in one row, 
and Mr. Goddard occupied a seat directly behind 
his wife. 

About the middle of the evening the lady 
next Mrs. Goddard pinned on her hat, put on 
her coat and left the hall. 

‘‘Hurry, James!’’ whispered Mrs. Goddard. 
‘Try and get this seat.’’ 

‘There were many people standing, and Mr. 
Goddard realized that he had no time to lose. 
But his seat was in the center of the row; to 
make his way out to the aisle and then in to 
the vacant seat beside his wife would take time. 
He determined to step over the seat. 

‘I sha’n’t make half the confusion that 
way,’’ he decided, ‘‘nor attract so much notice,’’ 
and, hat in hand and overcoat over his arm, he 
raised his left foot, swung it over the vacant seat 
and followed with his right foot. The left foot 
came down easily at exactly the proper place; 
but the seats were folding seats, and, unfortu- 
nately, his right foot struck the seat at just the 


“ WILL -You 
PLEASE SIT 
DOWN?” 


point to send it back firmly against his leg, and 
to hold Mr. Goddard a prisoner. 

He tried to draw his foot out, moving it 
gently sidewise, and then back and forth, and 
endeavoring to look unconscious of any strange- 
ness in his position. 

His wife pulled on his coat. ‘‘Sit down, 
James!’ she said, reprovingly. ‘‘You are 
shutting off the stage from the people back of 
us.’” 

‘*T can’t sit down,’’ he whispered. 
you see that my foot is caught ?’’ 

‘*Pull it out,’’ she responded. 

‘*That’s what I’m trying to do,’’ he replied, 


**Don’t 


making another ineffective effort, which nearly | 


cost him his balance. 

Just at that moment a woman behind him 
touched him with her fan. 

‘*Will you please sit down?’’ she demanded. 
“You shut off all our view.’’ 

‘**He can’t sit down,’”? answered Mrs. God- 
dard, in an injured tone. ‘‘He’s caught his foot 
in the seat. He’s doing his best to get it out.’ 

“My!’’ exclaimed the woman. ‘‘Why don’t 
you call the usher to help him? The man’s 
foot is caught,’’ she explained, turning to the 
people back, who were beginning to complain. 

‘*Tell him to take off his boot, then his foot 
mes slide right out,’’ suggested a man farther 

2k, 
*‘He can’t get down to unfasten his boot,’ 
explained Mrs. Goddard, her face flushed and 


her hair somewhat disheveled, ‘‘and I can’t | 


reach under; I’ve just tried.’’ 
At this crisis an usher came down the aisle, 













leaned in, and in an official whisper 
said, ‘*Tell that man to sit down. 
He’s disturbing the whole house.’’ 

‘“‘He can’t sit down. He has 
caught his foot,’’ explained several 


persons. 

‘*Caught his foot?’’ said the usher. 

‘*Yes, caught his foot,’’ chorused Mr. 
Goddard’s neighbors. 

‘*Tell him to slip off his boot and pull his 
foot out,’’ directed the usher. 

**He can’t get at his shoe to unlace it,’’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Goddard. 

**Couldn’t somebody reach in and cut down 


front. 


Goddard. ‘‘You might cut his foot!’’ 

The usher disappeared and immediately re- | 
turned. At his command the other occupants | 
of the row filed into the aisle, the usher pros- | 
trated himself upon his stomach, with a word 
of caution to Mr. Goddard, and in a moment 
the good leather shoe was slit down the side 
and Mr. Goddard had withdrawn his foot. 
Without waiting for a word to his wife or a 
look toward his sympathetic neighbors, he 
picked up his ruined footwear and sped swiftly 
down the aisle, his face crimson with confu- 
sion. 

‘*James will like it better if we don’t follow 
him,’’ Mrs. Goddard whispered to her anxious 
sisters. ‘‘He might think it would attract 
notice, and you know James can’t bear to be 
conspicuous. ”’ 

¢ © 


DANCING FOR LIFE. 


4 ee following incident, taken by Ernest 
Favenc from the records of the Bugle, and 
given in his ‘‘History of Australian Explora- 
tion,’’ did not turn out to be the ‘‘Dance of 
Death.’’ It might easily have done so, how- 
ever, had either their wit or their muscles failed 
the participants. ‘Thead- 
venture took place in 1840, 
during a trip made by H. 
M.S. Bugle. The vessel 
had sailed up a river, wild 
and unknown, and two of 
the officers had gone ashore 
to compare compasses. 

A sandy beach was 
chosen as the place of op- 
eration. Fitzmaurice and 
Keys had commenced their 
observations when, on the 
summit of a cliff which 
rose above their —- 
there appeared a part 
ee who poised thetr ir 

rs as if about to throw 

_ They stamped on 

shook their 
oi aoe fro, nt 
out their long, st ing 
locks in a circle, Their 
gleaming eyes flashed fury 
as they spit on the ends of 
their long beards. This 
last is a custom of Aus- 
tralian natives when 
greatlyexcited. They were 
evidently in earnest and 
bent on mischief. 

With hap PRY oa « of 
— Mr. Fitzmaurice be 
gan to dance and shout, 
although momentarily in 
expectation of bein 
pierced with arrows an 
spears. Mr. Keys imitated him. They both 
had firearms lying on the em pate within reach 
but the instant they stopped and attem 
to touch their weapons, a spears were 
pointed at their breasts. 

Their lives hung on a thread. But they suc- 
ceeded in keeping the natives amused until a 
boat from the ship landed on the beach ond 
diverted the attention of the sa’ It was 
a strenuous affair, but one which afterward 
furnished much mirth on board the Bugle. 
The seene of this dance for life was 
‘*Escape Cliff.’’ 
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SICILIAN FARE. 
paseo: in one country may be a pittance in 
another, and vice versa. A writer in T. 
P.'s Weekly quotes from a book on Sicily some 
instances of the small amount of money neces- 
sary there to live very well indeed. The farm- 
laborers, for example, get about half a franc a 
day. 
‘‘They are quite ante looking people, 
who wear frieze clothes at —_ work, 
Far from being —- a y poverty, they 
have the carriage and faces e retinue of a 
medieval prince; .. . they cee if they lived 
on sunshine.’’ And here is a tasty Sicilian 


menu: 
Hors d’ceuvres. 
Octopus. 

| Artichoke in oil. 

| Kids’ brains in batter. 
ied tripe. 

Dessert (five sorts). 

Wine. 
Bread. 





And the bill was—fourpence halfpenny. 








the side of his boot?’’ questioned a man in| 


‘*T won’t have his shoe cut!’’ declared Mrs. | 
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Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallows. 


If you will mention this adver- 
tisement and give us the name of 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
cious confection to try. 

Every schoolgirl knows how 
delicious toasted marshmallows 
are. This confection of ours is 
made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients in the most careful manner. 

We want you to know about 
it, because we feel sure that once 
you have tasted it you will want 
more. It can be used at lunch- 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a 
dainty confection to be served 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or 
address at once, Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 














FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, c#n’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or tay piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 






Price, 


The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
nuded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STOR, 3 aoe 2, BOSTON, WASS. 
Under susie we ~ ne joe a 40 years. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money. 














Cestus 
Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer. 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider théir daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 

We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dept. 2, 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























How Would You Like to Have City 
Water in Your Country Home? 


You can have it at small expense with satis- 
faction guaranteed by using 2 


THE OLDS PNEUMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM. 























rior to all others because it consists of 

‘amous Olds Gasoline Engine, which has 
m the standard of the country for over 
thirty years. The personal advice of a com- 
petent engineer is secured by you without 
charge in installing this simple plant. 

Let us make you an estimate on the cost for 
your home. You can just as well have city 
conveniences in the country as not. 

Write for complete information to 


Su 


the 











Get the habit of using the best. 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


General cleaning, hands and bath. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


See our latest large ad. June 10, 1909. 


Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline vor Elec- 
tric —_ A. = a tee Dp” 
neers figure out your needs. 


LUNT- MOSS ‘COMPAKY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 











U. Ss. a thd PIN 


The 8 ng 
Does ie usin 

CLOTHES c ANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 














Protect Your House from Fire. 


Pneumatic tank in cellar forces water to all 
parts of house. Supplies hot water tank connected 
with kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, 
laundry, kitchen sink, etec., same as a city water 
supply. Supplies lawn hose, garden and stock. 


WATER 


Supply for Country Homes. 


safe, durable, er water system com- 
plete in ‘itself and all your own. 8S oY outfit, 
consisting of Tank, Spec ial Fittings, Gaso- 
line Engine and "Pp ump, all complete, 








DS 

a’ $147.50 
Smaller outfits 
with hand pump 

as low as 
Larger outfits 
for village wa- 

ter supply. 





Does not freeze. 
Nothing to rot 
ou 


\ 
\ 


























Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company, 
Somersworth, 


ENTS 


Toothache 









































Gum | 
not only stops tooth- | 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 





ii] cleans the cavity, removes all odor, | 
i; and prevents decay. Keep a sup- ff 

ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get | 

Dent’s Toothache Gum. | 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 

i Dent’s Corn Gum cures cornsand bunions, léc. 

: ¢.8. 5. Dent & Co., 5 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. Hii 





MORE VALUE 
BECAUSE NO WASTE 
ROM the stand- 


ore ot point of economy 


, alone Handifold 

‘| is unquestionably 
the toilet paper for 
general use because 
it presents only a single sheet 
at a time; this is where the 
saving comes in. Its quality 
is extra good. It is a selected 
grade of pure, soft, sanitary 
tissue. It comes 3 packages 
in a single box for 25c. Ask 
your dealer forit. If he doesn’t 
sell it, write us for free sample 
package, giving us his name. 


Always use HANDIFOLD; 
it is the cheapest and the best. 


PACKAGES Handifold Toilet Paper Co., 
Leominster, Mass. 























THE 9100 666 FORTS CD.. 75 Beverly St., BOSTON. 
: 997 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 
















































No Other Extension 
Couch Like It. © 


Al MINIMUM of space required — 
a maximum of comfort afforded. 
Closed, it is a Divan 27 x 72 inches. 
Extended, it formsa Bed 51 x 72 inches. 


The surface of the extended Bed is perfectly level and both 
sides of the mattress are of equal thickness. You can’t 
get that in other kinds. The head and foot boards run clear 
across, and keep mattress, pillows and covers in place. 


To open or close The Climax, it is only necessary to press 
the foot lightly on a lever. Made of the best material, to stand 
long and constant usage. The National wire fabric is sup- 
ported at each end by a row of fine spiral springs, giving 
perfect comfort and security. 

Don’t buy any couch till you see a Climax. For sale 
by the leading house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are 
thinking of buying a couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





































White Mountain 


Ice Cream 


Everywhere 


and 
All the Time! 


Nothing like ice cream 
to crown the pleasure of a 
picnic spread, a lawn fete, 
a home gathering, or any 
occasion where the dest d 
all refreshment is wanted. 


Delicious ice cream, a 
water ice, or a frozen des- 
sert is quickly made and 
adds to the fun and fes- 
tivity when the wonderful 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Iee Cream Freezer 


Four minutes’ easy turning is all the time and work 
“‘White Mountain.” One motion to the crank 
gives three motions to the paddle. That 
means cream of the greatest possible deli- 
cacy. You never find lumps, coarse grain 
cream nor half frozen spots in the con- 
tents of a White Mountain Freezer. 

Ice cream is healthful; make 
it often in your own home—then 
you know it’s pure. 

Write for our free booklet— 


“Frozen Dainties” 


ood things easy to make 
r—Ice Crean, Ices, Sherbets 


is one of the party. 


required to freeze in the 







Tells of almost numberless 
in a White Mountein Freezer— 
and Frozen Dainties. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 





























bepaties it ae moved 
the standard up. 





A sack will oatee 
it makes the best 


your money will 
be refunded. 





Your Grocer will help. 





aS 


nN WEBSTER 


Sete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. os 


Daily capacity 5000 barrels. 


See Sr - 








bread you have 
ever baked or 
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A Practical Trademark 


The Keen Kutter Trademark is a practical one. 

It means something to you—it protects you—it makes an 
expert buyer of you—and it costs you nothing. 

This trademark means, wherever and whenever you see 
it, that the tool upon which it appears is the best that can be 
bought—that it will outwear others—that it is perfect in 
quality, temper, balance, adjustment, and adaptability. 


KEEN KUITER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are made to work. They are thoroughly tested 
at the factory to make sure they will do their 
work, then stamped Keen Kutter. 
The guarantee of the maker goes with them, 
e otecting you and the dealer who sells them: 
hey are the only tools gr know before try- 
ing will give long, hard, satisfactory service. 
“‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E. C. Simmons. 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Lous ano New Yorn, U. $. A. 
































